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ING’S ‘COLLEGE, LONDON.—SENIOR 
DEPARTMENT.—The COUNCIL are ready to RECEIVE 
CATIONS from Gentle jemen, being Members of the 
United Church of England and Ireland, w poare Sone of be- 
coming Candidates for the PROFESSORSHIP of GEOLOGY. 
‘Applications must be sent, under cover, to che Seossheny (of 
whom further information may be obtained), on or before 
Monday, the 9th of March neat. By order of the Council, 
_ 13th February, 1840. H. SMITH, Secretary. 
ANWELL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 
Principal—The Rev. J. AL EMERTON, M.A. Oxon., Curate of 
nw 


Hanwe 
PARENTS and GUARDIANS, desirous of selecting a School 
ina healthy situation, the l advantages of 
a Collegiate Course, with religious instruction, moral training, 
and domestic care, on liberal terms, may shtete Prospectuses, 
on application (if by loco yPre-eid) to the Rev. Tl’. T. Walmsley, 
D.D. Rectory, Hanwell acbride, Esq. D c L. Puscey 
of a= alene Hall, Oxford; and of the Principal at the School. 


ONCERTS OF ANCIENT MUSIC, 
NEW ROOMS, HANOVER SQUAR 
he Directors inform the Subscribers that oy FIRST CON- 
CERT will take place on WEDNESDAY, the lithof MARCH. 
The Rehearsals will commence, on the 











TAMMERING CURED.—Mr. HIturer con- 


tinues his peculiar and successful procsice for the CURE of 
STAMMERING, and the speedy R all I 


NJ ORTH of SCOTLAND LIFE ASSURANCE 
+ Bat COM PANY, Ne. 3, Mesupate-ctsset, Bank, London, and 





of Speech. The means are simple, and =e. to any a fee 
Parents and Guardians should promotiy seek the benelit 
Children of defective utterance. The most inveterate cases find 
relief.—Address (post paid) 1. Homerten-terrace, Hackney. 


ENTAL ABERRATION andIMBECILITY. 
TWO LADIES, who have had many years’ experience 
and success in the care of such cases. under the direction and 
advice of the most eminent Physicians in this branch of the 
a ay Profession, have now a VACANCY in their Establish- 
s the number of Ladies received is very limited, and 
they enjoy all the advantages of domestic comfort, this oppor- 
tunity is respectfully submitted to the notice of the higher 
classes only ; % ™ Py obtain further ema by address- 
ing letters to Mtr. Nicholl’s,51, Wigmore-street, Caven- 
See-cqnave.) the ‘Situation is at a convenient distance from 
tow 





Established 1836. Capital One Million. 
Advantages of this Institution. 

Reduced rates, liberal conditions, and complete security, from 
the ample capital subscribed, and the personal guarantee of 
nearly One Thousand Proprietors. —Nine-tenths, or 90 per cent. 
of the Surplus Fund of the Participation Assurances, before it is 
diminished by any charges for management, are to be septen- 
nially apportioned for the benefit of the Policy Holders of this 

ass.—Sums may be assured payable to the Assured himself on 
attaining the age of 60, but at death if it occur before—Annuities 
are granted on favourable terms. 
Annual Premiwms to assure £100. three Months ofter Death. 
3 55 
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)ATENT DRAIN TILES and BRICKS.— 
lications fer. LICEN “yy A use the MARQUIS. of 
Tweet DAL TENT DRAIN TILE and BRICK MA- 
HINES, | 4 the AERECTIO IN uf ESTABLISHMENTS u 
ie Donates of Landed Proprietors, may be addressed to Ir. 
James Hunt, 10, Whitehall, Westminster. 





each Concert, at TWELVE o'clock. The Concerts — ~-——} 
at HALF-PAST EIGHT o'clock, instead of EIGHT, as heretofore. 

The Subscribers are requested to send for their Tickets, PRE- 
yious TO THE CONCERTS COMMENCING, at Lonsdale’s (late 
Birchall & Co. *s) Music Shop, removed to 26, Old Bond-street, 
where Subscriptions are — and the Tickets (which are 
now ready) paid for on deliver 


N ASTER HUMPHREYS CLOCK. — The 
LVL New Work by CHARLES DICKENS, Esq.—Count 
Booksellers wishing for a supply of the Prospectus of this Wor! 
= distribution, are requested to att tothe Publishers, Messrs. 
Chapman all, who will forward, at the end of the month, 
the n they may coguive, as they direct. 

186, S , Feb. 14, 1840. 


OBENSON’S CATALOGUE, No. I. is now 
blished, and coutgins, besides a ‘number of Miscella- 


neous Works, the Classes of Agriculture, y» Bibliography. Biogra- 
ae and part of the Greek and Latin lnasios,— 











OROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY: 9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
ndon. Esta blished | in 1826. 
Wm. Goodenough Hayter. saat ‘l Robert Palk, Esq 
Charles Johnston, John Louis Brevest, Esq. 
7 Fg ay Kemb le, Samuel Smith, Es 
hn G. Shaw Lefevre, F. te 8. | Le Marchant Thomas, rad 
yoo ty = Deacon, Esa..J .. John G. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. F.R.S., 
arles Johnston, E: 

In this Office Assurers have the option, either of securing a 
certain sum at death at a low rate of Premium; or of partici- 
pating in 3 of the — * —e of the Company on paying an in- 

creased rate of 

The following are’ the annual Premiums for the assurance of 
100/, on a healthy life i ~ either case 

WITHOUT PROFITS. 


Age 20| 1d, tls. 8d. | 30! 22. 2s. 2d. | 40} 21. 178. Od. |50| 41. Os. 8d. 
WITH PROFITS. 











ks may have Copies forwarded 
on application at 40, = Holborn, Lond don. 


Age 20 14.16s. lid. | 30| 22. 9s. 2d. | 40| 3l. 6s. 6d. | 50| 41.148. 2d. 





t published, 
CATALOGUE of SECON, D. HAND BOOKS, 
and part of the United Kingdom, postage 
free. G. WILLIS. 37. nces-street, Lakeesten-cunarest London. 
palehes a Catalogue, at the end of every month, of ANC iENT 
and MODERN_BOOKS in y both rare a of English and Foreign 
Literature, including many both rare and curious, These Cata- 
contain an endless variety of works suitable for the 
curious, the scholar, and the modern library. Gentlemen favour- 
ing the advertiser with their address shall receive Catalogues on 
the day of publication. 


RT-UNION.— OFFICE WANTED, ina 
Public Thoroughfare, in the Vicinity of the National 
Gallery. The accommodation resewred | is a Committee Room 
for occasional use, and a Clerk's Office adjoining.—Address, by 
to Mr. Thomas _Brittain, Collector to the Art-Union, 17, 

| hee place, Euston-square. 


Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'’S ROOMS. 
M*: SOUTHGATE begs respectfully toannounce 
the poet — BY AUCTION 
February 28, and eitiienten 
An EXTENSIVE COLLECTION of BOOKS 
in every Department of Literature; being the Third Portion of 


the Second-hand Stock of a Provincial Bookseller declining that 
Branch of the Business. 


A VALUABLE COLLECTION of ENGRAV- 
Ce ANCIENT and MODERN, including the Portfolios of a 


The VERY VALUABLE LIBRARY of a 
GENTLEMAN, removed from his House in the Country. 


A MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of 
SOOKS, comprising Valuable Works in all Branches of Litera- 











® * Valuations made of Law Libraries, Office Furniture, &c. 
Suction Rooms, 22, Fleet-street. 








RETREAT NEAR LEEDS 
For the Reception ane Recovery of of Persems afflicted with 


DERS OF TH 
R. HARE begs to announce to the Profession 


and the Public, that the above Establishment is under 
his particular superintendence, and that the most strict atten- 
tion is paid to the Medical, as well as Moral Treatment of the 
individuals who are committed to his care. 
‘he Retreat is sie Uetle situated on rising 
ie ning of Aire-Dale, little more than a mile fro 
is, the situation is healthy, cheerful, and - 4, sufficiently 
Tetired ; the gardens and plantations are extensive ; the premises 
combine proper. accommodation for the exercise and amuse- 
ment of the patients; and the apartments are spacious, lofty, 
well ventilated, and fitted up in the most commodious manner. 
The Establishment is to be considered more in the light of a 
temporary residence in the couniey, where the patient is placed 
while he undergoes such a pla treatment as may be neces- 
sary to restore the functions of the brain, than asan asylum, in 
the common acceptation of the term ; hence it is well suited for 
persons of weak mind, or who may be subject to fits of temporary 
insanity—for whom confinement is necessary. In recent cases, 
a perfect and speedy i may y generally be expected. 
eit ny letter, postage free, ad- 
gues 26, East Parade, Leeds, will meet with immediate atten- 
tion, and have the most satisfactory references, if required, to 
Patients already discharged, or their friends ; also to Physicians 
resident in London, Dublin, Leamington, Leeds, Sheffield, Scar- 
ugh, Wakefield, Bradford, &c. who have had to 
Visit patients at the Retreat. 





A patent of the profits will take place quinquennially. Bo- 
three'annual premiums shall have been paid; 
oo partion’ thei: nuses in a present sum, or have 
jied in augmentation of their Policies, or in reduction 
of their future Premiums. Assurers on the non-bonus system 
may contract to pay their Premiums either in one sum, ina 
given number of payments, in annual, Rei geaser. oF. or quarterly 
payments, or on the ascending or descending scale, Officers in 
the Army and Navy when in active service, persons afflicted with 
chronic and other diseases, and such as are going beyond the 
limits of Europe, are also Assured at moderate Rates. Prospec- 
tuses and all necessary information may be obtained at the 
ce. Proposals can be passed daily. 
MICHAEL SAWARD, Secretary. 


NION BANK ,of AUSTRALIA, 


London Office, 28, Oxb Broap-streer. 





Directors. 

Benjamin E. Lindo, Esq. 
Charles Edward Man, les, Esq. 
Copitapher Rawson, Esq., Ha- 


Ge Fife Angus, Esq. 
Robert Brooks: Esq. 
James John Cummins, Esq. 

a Sasenee, Esq., Man- 


ches' 
John =. Esq. 


Thomas Sands, Fea [iverpocl. 
Charles Hindley, Esq. M.P. 


James Bogle Smi q. 
James Ruddell Todd, Esq. 
rustees—George Car Glyn, Esq. 
John oun Esq | James John Cummins, Esq. 
Bank hore Slenis Glyn, Hallifax, Mills & Co. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Bartlett & ‘Bedd: ome, 
Secretary—Samuel Jackson, E: 
Colonial Inspector—John Cunningham’ M‘Laren, Esq. 

The Directors of this Bank grant Letters of Credit, which are 
not transferable, for sums under 300/.: or —_ at thirty days’ 
sight oe Janper amounts, on their Branches 

Sydney ney d Melbourne, Port Philip, 
fobart Town, 


Launceston, New Zealand, 
without oeacean, onthe monet being depos’ 
aagetate approved ills on the Colonies, at thirty, 
sixty, ind ninet; Ont days’ sight, the terms for which may be o! 
tained at their 
Bills on the Colonies itted for coll 
two per cent. on the amount when realized. 
A order of the Board, 
AMUEL JAC KSON, Secretary. 


ST. ANDARD | OF ENGLAND LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
8, King William-street, City. a ONE MILLION 
rectors. —Geo. Rarclay, Esq. John C apabers SSapaer, Esq. 


Law . 
William atthe Esq. men _ 


— ie janes How, ‘Esa. 's h, Esa. 
uawrence Dorgan, Esq. ion Smyt 
William Gunston, Bea. Frederick T. West, Esq. 
Maj.-Gen.C. Hodso 1.C.8.! George Whitebead, Esq. 

Auditors.—George Pearson, L+~™ Skinner Row, Esq., 

William Ayscough Wilkinson, Esq. 
edical Officers. 

Francis H. Ramsbotham, M.D., 14, New Broad-street, City. 
W. Gwillim Merrett, Esq. Surgeon, 115, Leadenhall-street, City. 


tie very Economical Management of this Insti- 
tution enables the Directors to offer to the Public the 
Lowest Rates of Premium, with perfect Security to the Assured ; which 
will be found advantageous in all cases, and especially on In- 
surances for limited peri 
Liberal Commissions are > allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 
Increasing Rates of Premium. 


Annual Premium for 1001, payable during 
rst five |Second five, Third five |Fourth five| Remainder 





at a charge of 








24 8 








By order of the Board of Directors, WM. WRIGHT, Sec. 





ALEX. EDMOND, Sec. 


ATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE and DEFERRED ANNUITY SOCIETY, 26, 
Cornhill, London. Capital, 500,000/. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Directors—T. igeale Murray, Esq. Chairman. 
Col. Sir Burges Camac, 5% .S. | George Langley, Esq. 
jobp “Eihotsen, M.D. F.R al John Rawson, Esq. 


Joseph Th 
Robert Hollond, Esq. M.P. a ee 





Dr. Olinthus Gregory, F.R.A 4 at Professor Wieeetene, F.R.S. 
Actuary—W. 8. B. AY oolhouse, Esq. F.R.AS. 

By the new principles of Life Assurance and Deferred Annui- 
ties, founded by this Society, the moral obligation of all classes 
of making a provision for a family or for old age, is large 
enhanced by the immediate advantages secured to the assur 
themselves. 

Ihe details of the principles of the Society, its improvement 
in the system of Assurance, its economical arrangements in 
foveur of the assured, its extensive Tables, &c. will be found in 

ts Prospectus, which may be —_ at the Office of the Society, 
26. Cornhill, London; or at Atk $ Branches throughout the 
country. Fo FERGUSON CAMROUX, Secretary. _ 


OYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, EAST INDIA, 
and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOUIETY, 
Patroness—Her Most ho ious Majesty the QUEEN. 





Lieutenant-Colone! Sir Frederic "Smith, K.H. R.E. Chairman, 
Colonel Sir Wm. Gosset, C.B. K.C.H. KE. Deputy Chairman, 
Captainthe Right Hon. Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, R.N. G.C.H. 
Admiral the Right san. Sir George Cockburn, G. C.B. Major- 

General of Marin 
Major-General Sir Jnmnge Cockbern Bart. ¢ 
Captain Sir Thomas Troubridge, Bart. fe . th 'P. Lord of the 


Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Rowley, Bart. K.C.B. G.C.H. 
Major-General Sir Alexander Dic sheen, K.C.B. K. & H. Deputy 
Adjutant-General, Royal Antti ery 
Major-General Sir Patrick Ross, G CM, G. K.C.H. 
Major-Gen. Sir a 4 2. p. Adj. -Gen. 
Major-General Sir J oyne 
Lieut.-General Sir Prederick” Wm. ates. K.C.H. Inspector- 
General of Fortifications. 
A.D.C. to the Queen. 


Colonel Edward W Mirvan C.B. 
Bryant, C. B. East In India © ‘ompany's Service. 


C dojonel Sir Seveenia 

Colonel Powell, e Militia, Lord- 
Lieutenant of hs County of Cardigan. 

Lieut.«Colonel Henry Hanmer, late R.H.G., K.H. 

Lient.-Colonel Purchas, East India Company's Service. 

Major Shadwell Clerke, K.H. F.iK.S 

Archibald Hair, Esq. M. b: p- H.G,. 

Captain Melville Grindlay, East India Army Agent. 

William Chard, Esq. Navy Agent. 

Bankers—Messrs. Cockburn & Co, 4, Whitehall ; Messrs. Smith, 
Payne. & Smiths, 1, Lombard-street. 
Physician—John K. Hume, Es: ‘4; -D. Insp.-Gen. of Hospitals. 
Surgeon one Seeretary—Wi iiam Daniell Watson, Esq. 

M.R.C.S.E. late of the Army Medica! Staff. 

athens eae Bicknell, Roberts. Finch, & Neate, 57, Lin- 

coln's Inn-fie 

Actuary—Jobn Finlaison, Esq. the Govstomnent Cale lator. 

Offices—13, Waterloo-place, and 24, Finch-lane, Cornhill. 

This Society offers, together with the usual advantages, the 

— 
. Assurances gpentet upon the lives of persons in every sta- 
on in life, and for every part of the world, from 20/. to 5,000/, 
. Premiums calculated for non-participation, as well as par- 
ticipation, of profits, 

3. Persons assured, by, paying a slight increase upon the ordi- 
nary rate (see Table V. of the Prospectus), may themselves 
receive the amount assured on their attaining the age of 65 
years; or, dying before that age, it will be paid to their repre- 
sentatives. 

4. Fraud only to vitiate a policy. 

5. No additional expense but the stamp. 

6. Officers sorvins in the Royal Navy assured on particularly 
ay term 

Rates of premigey constracted upon sound principles with 
mt... to every British colony. 

8. No arbitrary imposition of extra premium 

9. Persons assured in this Office may change from one degree 
of risk to another without forfeiting their policies. 

10. Officers and others, assured # the Indian rate, on return- 
ing to this country, are required to pay a home premium only. 

. Annuities laepoad to the Widows of Ojlicers and others 
ena advantageous te 

12. Immediate qnouities granted upon liberal terms. 

13. Assurances in favour of children, after the death of both 
parents, provided by an extremely low scale of premiums, 

14. A Dividend of 4l. per cent. has been, and continues to be, 
paid upon the Shareholders’ deposits. 

15. Board Days every Thursday at One o'clock: and every 
facility afforded for e wire Assurances on steer days of busi 
ness. TABLE |. OF THE PROSPECTL 

Ann Premium for Assuring VOOL. on a si 4 Life. 


35 40 45 50 | 55 \e' 
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WILLIAM DANIELL WATSON, Sec. 
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This day is 5 published. 1 n feap. 8vo. price 6 6s. Vol. 121 7 
R. LARDNE R° S CABINET CYCL 
PJEDIA; being Vol. 3 of Mr. Moore’s HISTORY of 
IRELAND. 
On April Ist will be published, Vol. 122 of 
THE CABINET cy CLOP ADIA; 

Being SWAINSON’s CONCHOLOGY. 
- Longman, Orme, & Co. ; and John n Taylor. 








: vol. 8vo. wi th Map. 15s. cloth le ttered 
BSE RV A TIONS on the FINANCIAL 
Cc Re 1T of such of the STATES of the NORTH AME- 
RICAN UNION as have contracted PU BLIC DEBTS 
prising an Account of the Manner in which = Sums 
each Stat ve been applied, and a Consideration of the pro- 
bable Eff of such Applic am upon the general Wealth and 
Prosperity of the Count By EXANDER aa TER, Esq. 
sondon : rme, & Ce 














Long B, ~. 





Bie ing ’s Hapiad ra + ONEL JACK. 
v vo. price 5s. cloth, 
. ‘ 

nr IE 7 ie ‘Band ADV EN TU "RES of COL. JACK, 
being Volume 5 of the New E ition of the Novels and Mis- 
= is Works of DANIEL DE 
A Volume 

sal "Voie mes, each 
___ London: print« 











sold separately. 

d for Thomas Tega, No. 73, C heapside. 
PERIWINKLE, OR, THE PRE GANG. 

, will be published, embellished with 
t thtos s by Putz, price One Shilling, the 


©SNTURES of PAUL PERI 
, THE PRESS-GANG. This popular work 
ly published every month, until fully completed 





PAUL 













£ Cheapside, and sold by 
t allt ( ‘irculating ‘Libraries in 
rHe ART OF DINING, ETC. 

HE ORIGIN: AL; consisting of Essays on 

whatever is most interesting and important in Religion 

and Politics, in Morals and Manners, and in our Habits and 

Customs. Fourth editic 

By the lare THOM AS. W sr KER, ag 4. Barrister-at-Law, 
And oue of the : Pod ce \ strates of t ne Metropolis. 

ed, pr 

shaw, 








"Henry 





‘Strand. 





London: 





~ In By . with 57 Dla 
HISTORY of 
By EDWARD NE 
This work is designed for scientific botanists, students, and 
thos@who are cultivating Ferns and other plants in close d gli ASS 
cases. It contains a figure of every British species and variety, 
drawn on wood t ry the Author, ar id in every instance from na- 
ture ; showing the distribut ion of the veins, the mode of fructiti- 
cation, and manner of vrowing. The letter-press gives the geo- 
graph inge, all the known localities of rare species, a list of 
synonymes, and a full description of each spec ies ane variety. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row 


AYS OF ELIA, 
HE INDICATOR. Part 1. By Leron Hunt. 


Alse 
1. Captain Hall’s Voyage to Loo Choo, price 2s. 6d. 
2. Campbell’ s Poetical Works, price 2s. 6d. 
8. Rogers’s Poems, price 1s. 6d. 
4, Pringle’s South Africa, price 3s. 6d. 

Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


stratious. price 10s. cloth, 
BRITISH FERNS 
W MAN, F.L.S. 






















COMPANION TO THE 









Just published, in post 8vo. cloth lettered. . price 9s. 
5 © 
NEW. LORD OF THE MANOR. 

‘It is a volume which every man who is anxious to rescue our 
ahd e country from its domestic evils, and to place it on a foun- 
dation worthy of all its knowles ige and eminence, literary, reli- 
gious, politics nd me “4 al, should immediately read and recom- 
mend.""— 











able work, and calculated to do a great deal 


. noptN’s HISTORY - ENGLAND. 
8 yt amo. price 2s. 6d. 3 cloth lette red, 3s. 
BR LIN "Bt DIN Ss SU M WAR Y of the HIS. 
TORY of ENGLAND. ‘Translated from the French by 
Dt NC AN, B.A. 
tle work is an aux 











y to all other histories: it is so 
so brief, that allmay study 
ane, King William-street, City; 








cheap, tha 
“ph Rickerby, 


rbour! 
all she ellers. 


— Just published, it or 

HE HISTORY ‘of the CHURCH, “translated 

from oe nore 1¢ Rev. J.J, 1G. DOLL "INGE R, D.D. 

Professor of ology in the ity of Munich, by the 

Rev. EDW ARD CON, D.D. ‘- dmund’s College, Old I Hall 
Five Volumes. 


Green, Herts. To be complete i 
We may safely state, that th e appe crance oY any work of the 
learned Professor Dollinger, in the 1 language, would be 
most acceptable to our ¢ ountry. But ihe unive rsally acknow- 
ledge : al History in our language will, it 
e of the present work the more 
become acquainted with the first 
sting events =e ‘e have accom- 
c ‘he present 






























panied the 
volume will 
the depti 


ys hich, from 
w rh ch. ‘di sting guish them, 
rto atl. 

I J New Bond-street; T. 
oster-row; ancdsold by Booker & Co. Kanelag h- 




















TO HU 
in one thick vol o Price boa 
Softhe PRINCIPA LQU ESTIONS 
OURSE of MATHEMATICS; form- 
\ i cued for the use of 


to that \Vork, des) 
. . F.R.S. Lond. and Edinb, 
1 


\ 


By riioaas STLPHL dAVIL 
Royal 







se seminaries 





, the g 
ai a ed with 

F sof toe methods of solution, ro 
itu useful ausiliary and work for occa- 








1& Co.; Cadell; 
F. & J. ihicios ton 3 Hamilton & Co. 
D anc an & tical S| Simpkin, Marshall, ¢ 
Co.; J. Sout Cowie Co.; Smith, Elder, & Co. ; i. 
Allen & ¢ Harvey & pense Houiston & Stoneman; H. 
Washbourne; and C, Dolman, Edinburgh: Stirling & Co. 


J. Richardson ; 





hardson; 


Whittaker & Co 








» monthly, until the Se ries is completed in Eigh- | 


us: 
| half. oe ealf, 122. 12s. (cost 501.)—W pole’ s Anecdotes of Paint- 
| ing, 6 vols. 4to. fine copy, old calf gilt, Strawberry Hill, 4/. 10s.— 
| Brand’s Popular Antiquities, by Ellis, 2 vols. 4to. neat, 1/. 16s.— 


| f-extra 
| tical Medicine, 4 vols. half-mor. marbled leaves, 5/. 


' 
RB Bf N; or, the 


RINCE } ALBERT. — Extraordinary “Musical 
Novelty !!—J. Limbird has just published *Homage a4 
Victoria,’ and * La Belle Alliance,’ two new and original Sets of 
Quadrilles for the Pianoforte, arranged wholl from the works 
of Albert, Prince of Saxe Coburg Gotha, by J. W. Davison. 
A great variety of Songs, Serenades, Barcaroles, 


&c. by the same Illustrious Person age, are now in the press, and , 


will speedil appea 
14 Tmbird, Music W. ‘arehouse, 143, Strand. 


“ LOYALTY WILL NEVER DIE!!” 


HE ROYAL NUPTIAL NOTE and LETTER 
PAPER.—Mr. SCHLOSS, FANCY STATIONER (by espe- 
cial appointment) to H.R. H. the Duchess of Kent, has the 
honour to announce that he has issued, in commemoration of 
that most joyful occasion, the Marriage of our Most Gratious 
Majesty the Queen, the ROYAL NUPTIAL WRITING 
PAPER, emblematically illustrated in a most beautiful and 
appropriate style, by a celebrat ed German Artist. 
Tobe had at the following prices: 
4to. printed in fancy colour, on elegant satin s. d. 
F oe 5S Oper quis. 
1 















16mo. . 
London: ‘A! Schios Be eet, Oxford-street. 
Orders will be received by all. Bookselions and Stationers in 
the United Kingdom. 


Just published, handsomely printed, 1 vol. fe a folio, illustrated 
y nearly 100 plates, price 2/. 2s. neatly bound a 


HE *G AME of BILLIARDS: scientifically 
explained, and practically set forth, in a series of novel 
and extraordinary strokes; an illustrated. by numerous appro- 
priate diagrams. To which is added, the Rutes and Recu P 
TIONS Which govern the various GAMugs, as they are playe . 
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REVIEWS 


A Collection of Ancient English Airs, consisting 
of Song, Ballad, and Dance Tunes, &c., pre- 
ceded by an Essay on English Minstrelsy. The 
Airs arranged by W. Crotch, Mus.D.; G. A. 
Maefarren; and J. A. Wade: edited by W. 
Chappell. Chappell. 

Wute opening our chronicle of another year 

some slight notice was taken of the present di- 

rection of English taste towards vocal in prefer- 

ence to instrumental music. This publication of 

Mr. Chappell’s, now complete, is a valuable evi- 

dence of the.same tendency: and, apart from 

the interest of its subject, the care obviously 
bestowed on its production claims for it a re- 
spectful and attentive consideration. 

The origin and progress of national music 
(see Athen. No. 586, review of ‘ Dauney’s Scottish 
Melodies’) has been always considered, by us, as 
a subject obscure in proportion to its importance. 
It is easy, indeed, to collect ancient tunes, but 
most unsafe to theorize upon them. Ere this 
can be done, the thousand disturbing influences 
should be considered, which may have converted 
a Scotch into an Irish air, or vice versd, long 
before the science of “ prick song” was known 
to either Saunders or Patrick; and which so far 
tincture and transform the evidence of Tradi- 
tion, as to make its every word a matter for 
cautious scrutiny. We are every day receiving 
proofs how strangely variable is the testimony 
of human memory: every day offers evidence 
that even the simplest facts can be so coloured, 
in their transmission from one to another, that 
after a few years we can scarcely recognize 
them: how much more then shall an airy 
vagrant thing, like a melody—a mere breath! 
—be transformed and changed, in its progress 
from one epoch of civilization and art to an- 
other? In the article upon Mr. Dauney’s re- 
print of the Skene Manuscript, we adverted 
to a few among the thousand chances which 


bring on the interchange and naturalization of | 


national tunes. But granting that, in the first 
instance, they have been indigenous, who shall 
guarantee their present purity,—nay, even their 
resemblance to the original forms? The same 
notes, when sung slow and fast, how different 
are they in character! Who could recognize in 
the ‘ Land of the Leal,’ so long-drawn, so plain- 
tive, so desolate, the identical ‘ Hey tutti taiti,’ 
which Burns appeared so fitly to mate with music 
in his triumphant ‘ Scots wha hae,’ &c.? Who, 
in the plaintive march performed on trumpets, 
which marshalled Mary Stuart to her execution 
(vide No. 36 and 37 of Mr. Chappell’s collection), 
could detect the merry melody of ‘Jumpin’ John,’ 
alias ‘Joan’s placket,’ better known to the Eng- 
lish as the song trolled by Mr. Justice Woodcock 
in memory of “ the joys of his dancing days”? 
Again, how different are the same airs when sung 
by voices of various qualities! The tones of an 
untutored organ of heavy timbre have a tendency 
to become flat even in the short number of bars 
which make up a melody—sometimes even to the 
extent of a semitone; and who is to assure us 
that some of the sudden and uncouth progres- 
sions which startle us in Irish jigs and Scotch 
lilts, may not have absolutely grown out of this 
weakness, which has been caught up, re-echoed, 
and finally repeated in a form more or less ex- 
aggerated in its passage under the formal fingers 
of the taught musician? ‘The same question may 
be asked with regard to many freaks of rhythm. 
Once more, there are singers, not only so reten- 
tive of melody, but so instinctively apprehensive 
of harmony, that, to every tone they hear and 
utter, they adapt, in thought, a chord; and who 





will sometimes, in singing, unknowingly attempt 
to give its agreeable effect by sliding the voice 
rapidly from one note to the other, so as to 
represent two parts simultaneously moving. Who 
is to decide how far such a practice applied to 
plain tones may or may not have generated 
that characteristic “ Scotch twist,” which, at least, 
is as characteristic of the melodies of the North 
Countrie, as their well-known constancy to the 
black keys of the harpsichord?—the last pecu- 
liarity, in its turn, offering matter for speculation 
of a like order as to its fortuitous origin. 
Though the attainment of any distinct or 
coherent theory as to the primitive sources of 
music may be, to speak rationally, as hopeless as 
the return of King Sebastian ; the further we pro- 
ceed in the interesting labour of collection and 
comparison—with a view, as it were, of decom- 
posing song into its original elements—the more 
firmly are we persuaded that to such hints and 
considerations as these—call them even fancies 
—not only must the critic, but also the pro- 
fessor, lend his mind as well as his ear, when- 
ever national music is the subject of his con- 
sideration. Without some attention to them, he 
is incapable of presenting materials for analysis 
to those more imaginative than himself;—hence, 
too, it is that we see so many national airs 
harmonized in utter disharmony with their real 
spirit,—docked and dressed up, and clogged with 


| strange incumbrances, till they are as little recog- 


nizable as Sir Kenneth of Scotland’s hound, 
when as Sir Thomasof Gilsland phrased it, he came 
back from his sojourn in the Soldan’s tents, 
—“ painted like any Venetian courtezan.” To 
draw an illustration from the matter in hand, we 
are not altogether satisfied with the treatment 
which the ancient tunes in Mr. Chappell’s col- 
lection have received at the hands of Dr. Crotch, 
Mr. J. A. Wade, and Mr. Macfarren. All the 
three gentlemen sin on the side of indiscriminate 
enrichment. Neither—and here we return to 
our first argument—are we as convinced as 
Mr. Chappell would wish us to be, that all his 
tunes, when divested of their harmonies, are 
English, and, as such, make up a body of melody 
sufficient to rescue us from the reproach under 
which we have long laboured, as being a people 
with ballads and voices, but no airs! But having 
made this remark, and having frankly stated that 
we are far distant from that point at which ex- 
perience authorizes a peremptory decision, we 
shall, in passing through Mr. Chappell’s valuable 
collection, rather touch upon separate details 
of interest and curiosity, in most of which a laud- 
able degree of editorial research is evident, than 
enter into the great question, the examination of 
which could hardly fail to end in special plead- 
ing, or an aimless wrangling about “ passages 
that lead to nothing.” 

In the introductory essay the student will find 
the fruits of the antiquarian researches hitherto 
made on the subject—but as none, it is almost 
needless to add, have been made on our prin- 
ciple, he will be glad, on opening the collection, 
to come at once upon the old melody of ‘ Chevy 
Chace’—a tune also given to the ‘ Children in 
the Wood,’ and probably, in the very early days 
of balladism, used with some twenty other sets 
of words, owing to its not fatiguing the voice of 
the singer, and offering scope for his declamation. 
Ballad tunes, be it recollected, must always be 
largely subservient to the words, by the aid of 
which merely a sentiment is to be displayed, not 
a story to be unravelled. Many of the most cha- 
racteristic and peculiar of national melodies are 
those with which no rhymes have been mated— 
such as the dancing measures of Scotland, Ire- 
land, Germany, and Spain. What if there be a 
grain of reason in the speculation arising in the 
very moment of writing, which, for the establish- 





ment of a school of national music, would make 
also a national dance indispensable ?—not indeed 
an exotic pavan or lovelia, but something, which, 
for England, should be known as the May—or 
the Harvest—or’the Christmas dance. ‘ Play- 
ford’s Dancing Master,’ it is true, is the publica- 
tion to which all collectors of English tunes are 
largely indebted; but while the Reel, the Planxty, 
the Tarantella, and the Bolero have survived, (the 
French have no national dance, and hence [ ? ] 
very little national music, in the strict sense of 
the term,) the English can show nothing of a cor- 
responding character, save perhaps the ‘ Cushion 
Dance,’ which is more an affair of postures than 
steps; precisely, to the dance, what the ballad is 
to the song,—and ‘Sir Roger de Coverley,’ still 
the delight of our “ young men and maidens” at 
Christmas time, which, nevertheless, stands in 
the same category. 

But we are making no way through Mr. 
Chappell’s book of 250 tunes, collected from 
known and unknown sources, “and in par- 
ticular” —so his preface tells us—‘from two col- 
lections of English airs, the one printed at Haer- 
lem in 1626, and the other at Amsterdam in 
1634, in which are to be found several melodies, 
acquiring additional interest from being men- 
tioned by Shakspeare, by Izaak Walton, &c., and 
might have been sought in vain at home.” To 
advance in a desultory fashion, No. 8, ‘Come 
and listen to my ditty,’ better known as ‘ Cease, 
rude Boreas,’ has more of the declamatory and 
ballad character of ‘Chevy Chace,’ and is, 
therefore, more probably a genuine tune than 
No. 7, the air to which Sheridan wrote ‘ Here's 
to the maiden of bashful fifteen.’ This last, if 
we mistake not, the Irish have claimed; and it 
is worth a moment's consideration whether it 
may not be to its and Sheridan’s nationality being 
one, that we owe the words. The air, at least, is 
of the same school as the undisputedly Hibernian 
‘O, nothing in life can sadden us!’ On the other 
hand, No. 9, ‘ Derry Down,’ alias the ‘ Abbot of 
Canterbury,’ and appropriated, by Leveridge, to 
the words— 

** A cobbler there was, and he lived in a stall,” 
has turns and phrases which, being neither Scotch, 
Irish, nor Welsh, and closely akin to those of 
other melodies (‘ The Jolly Miller’ for instance), 
dispose us to rank it among original English 
tunes as old, for aught we know, as the Canter- 
bury Pilgrimage. ‘To specify in what respect 
these turns and phrases are peculiar, is not very 
easy: every one, however, is familiar with the 
quaverings, the pauses, and the glides, which a 
popular tune, be it a cabaletta by Rossini, or a 
corale by Luther, will receive from our street 
musicians of the town, or our village psalm- 
singers. In this class of tunes, to which we refer 
‘Derry Down,’ the pauses, glides and quaverings 
aforesaid, if not ready made, are ~e— *< and 
allowed for by the structure of the air. No. 10, 
‘ Pretty Polly Oliver,’ is a beautiful melody, but 
to all appearance as certainly the composition 
of a trained musician as Arne’s ‘ Hymn of Eve,’ 
or ‘ When forced from dear Hebe to go:’ and as 
such only to be adinitted as a national tune, on 
the same ground as the Drinking Song in ‘ Der 
Freischiitz,’ or the delicious ‘ Der May’ in ‘ Eu- 
ryanthe.’ No. 11, is the tune of ‘ Green Sleeves,’ 
in its day as hackneyed an object of allusion to 
our dramatists (see Mr. Chappell’s very pleasant 
and complete editorial collections on the matter) 
as‘ Jim Crow’ isnow. We are puzzled in ‘Green 
Sleeves’ by one of those characteristics, the 
sudden step from semitone to semitone, already 
mentioned as common to Scotch and Irish airs ; 
and therefore, in spite of the strong hold it has 
taken in England, cannot, without some mis- 
givings, admit either its nationality or that of 
‘Old Sir Simon the King’ (No. 18). On the 
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other hand, No, 14—No. 16—‘ Old King Cole,’ 
(No. 35,) which, save for its rhythm, is all but 
identical with ‘ Robin Hood,’ (No. 72)—Nos. 48 
and 49, ‘ The Barking Barber,’ (see also No. 179, 
where the air is printed as ‘O the golden days 
of good Queen Bess,’) best knewn by its refrain 
‘ Bow, wow, wow :’ and to which Mr. Chappell 
has appended the late Mr. J. Smith’s ‘ Guy Faux,’ 
as the most popular of many comic songs which 
have been set to a tune so marked and mascu- 
line—No. 52, ‘The British Grenadier,’ and No. 
55, ‘ The London Prentice,’—No, 131, ‘I’ve got 
twelve pence,’—all these, we say, and many others 
in the collection, allowing for the difference 
between major and minor keys, bear so strong a 
family likeness to each other, that in spite of 
their being totally devoid of any of those quaint 
turns or inequalities which characterize most 
national airs, Mirth may, we think, safely “admit 
them of her (English) crew.” Many of them, 

articularly in their second parts, by the forma- 
fity of their progression, and the boldness of their 
movement, (to render which aright, the singer’s 
voice must, as it were, step out,) claim a close cou- 
sinship with certaiy stately Welsh tunes, which 
latter, by their grace and dignity, and the total 
absence of any tones and turns to be excused or 
accounted for, would seem not to have originated 
fortuitously, but to have been composed by skilful 
minstrels, understanding not only the modes of 
their complete instruments, but the beauty which 
lies in orderly composition. No. 119, indeed, 
which is given from the Haerlem collection, and 
is there entitled ‘Op de Engelsche Foulle. Of: 
Walsch Wallinneken,’ might, we think, from its 
structure, be set down as a Welsh melody by 
any one, until eget evidence is given to the 
contrary. A like similarity of style between 
English airs and those of the Principality, may 
be traced in ‘Felton’s Gavot,’ (No. 64,) the 
second part of which closely resembles that of 
‘The Queen’s Dream :’ each being as regular in 
its beauty as if Haydn,—that nicest balancer of 
parts among the melodists,—had penned it. To 
point out many more resemblances, coincidences, 
and points to be canvassed, in a collection so 
extensive as this, would lead us to a dispropor- 
tionate length: one or two, however, cannot be 
passed unnoticed. No. 45, ‘ My lodging is on 
the cold ground,’ and No. 172, ‘The girl I left 
behind me,’ are claimed by Mr. Chappell from 
the Irish. No. 121, ‘Cold and raw’—the iden- 
tical tune, by demanding which as a familiar 
ditty from Mrs. Arabella Hunt, the songstress, 
Mary, queen “of the glorious and immortal” 
William, grievously affronted the vanity of 
Purcell, who had waited upon her to perform 
some of his new compositions—is, by Mr. Chap- 
pell, denied to the Scotch, in defiance of Sir John 
Hawkins, in defiance of the Northerns having 
long claimed it as ‘Cauld blaws the wind from 
east to west,’ or, in our judgment, the yet stronger 
collateral evidence of certain turns in the air so 
closely like those in ‘Orangaoil’ and other un- 
doubted Highland tunes, as to make it far more 
probably the property of the Gael than the 
Southron. No. 151, ‘The Hunting of the Hare,’ 
according to the editor, must no longer be con- 
sidered as a native of the Principality. Upon 
none of these exactions are we disposed to enter 
into debate, for reasons already given. We can- 
not however forbear to remark, that the reasons 
by which Mr. Chappell’ accounts for the popu- 
larity of ‘ The girl I left behind me,’ in Ireland, 
which he ascribes ‘‘to its having been carried 
into every part by the army,” tells both ways. 
The Gowers, and Fluellens, and Archie Arm- 
strongs, and Turlogh O'Briens, who filled our 
legions and crowded our antechambers, did not, 
when they came to gather English gold, always 
leave their minstrelsy behind them. Then, as 
regards alterations made by modern adapters in 


tunes, on the plea of which Mr. Chappell (see | profession, as the ‘Souters of Selkirk’ was for 


the note, p. 135 of his letter-press) would sup- 
port the F ho he urges,—alterations owned by 
Mr. Power, when defending the copyright of the 
Irish Melodies,—they tell for little unless we 
could be sure that no changes have been made 
by the elder collectors, on whom Mr. Chappell 
implicitly relies—the editors of the Amsterdam 
and Haerlem miscellanies, for instance. ‘The 
musician’s hand, as we remarked at the time of 
reviewing it, is singularly evident in the closes 
of some of the melodies in the Skene MS.—the 
ancient copyists’ blundering redundancy, we 
think, no less discernible, as accounting for the 
odd fifth bar in the second part 6f the dance 
tune, No, 44, (Chappell’s collection) otherwise 
so strangely like the Irish dance ‘ O, nothing in 
life can sadden us.’ Without reference to. some 
law laid down, or some limit traced, by which 
style may more or less be tested, Tradition is 
of little substantial assistance in enlarging or 
retrenching our possessions. And for the law 
and the limit, we cannot but again refer the 
student to the more visionary and fantastic specu- 
lations with which we started. 

As, however, we dare not venture to use 
these, save with hesitation, it is but by observing 
a constancy in dissimilarity to the recognized 
characteristics of Scotch, Welsh, or Irish tunes, 
that we venture to class the genuine English 
melodies into three divisions. These are made 
up of the ballad tunes in triple time, such as 
‘Chevy Chace’ and ‘Sally in our alley,’—the 
bold marches, such as ‘ Old King Cole,’ and its 
cousins german-—and the Sicilianas, of which 
‘Derry Down’ and ‘ The Jolly Miller’ are minor 
examples, and that lovely tune ‘The Farmer's 
Son,’ (No. 74) a major one. If there be any 
reasonableness in these boundary lines, and any 
authority in analogy, it follows that we must 
question the fraternity of more than one beautiful 
melody in the collection. We must own that 
No. 105, ‘The Willow Tree’—the plaintive 
sweetness of which is almost without a parallel 
—is, in character strangely Hibernian, as will 
be seen by comparing it with ‘Shoul Aroon’— 
and we must decidedly give back to Italy ‘ Par- 
thenia,’ (No. 78,) that melody reprinted from 
‘The Dancing Master,’ which is note for note 
the subject of Handel's ‘ Pastoral Symphony’ in 
the ‘ Messiah.’ This, indeed, is neither more 
nor less than one of the hymns sung about the 
streets of Rome at Christmas, and played before 
a favourite Madonna, by many a Calabrian pif- 
ferari—known as such to Corelli—and as such 
used by Corelli in the final movement of his 
beautiful Nativity Concerto. 

The fulness of matter in this book has tempted 
us further into comparison and speculation than 
at the outset we intended. And yet we have 
not touched—nor have here room to touch 
upon many of its features, very completely 
wrought out by Mr. Chappell, whose editorial 
notes are excellent, because full of references. 
He has assembled many of the snatches of song 
introduced into Shakspeare’s plays. He has, 
moreover, got together many of the popular 
ditties of our craftsmen, sportsmen, poachers and 
beggars, and in an interesting note to ‘The Car- 
man’s Whistle,’ (No. 231) has brought a cloud 
of witnesses to prove that in the good old days of 
England, music was so far a part of popular 
education, that the household servant even was 
required to be able to troll a ballad: of course 
for the sake of modesty and domestic order, “ for- 
bearing to use any scurrilous wordsin his tunes,” — 
that the “ baker,” like the bee, was thought none 
the less industrious for “singing at his flowery 
work,”—and that a supposititious son of Crispin 
was detected for an impostor by his being found 
unable to bear a part in those jovial tunes, as 





those who laboured with awl and lap-stone on 
the further side of the Debateable Land! Whether 
the Fates ordain that those merry musical days 
should return in Queen Victoria’s reign, let Mr, 
Varley, Francis Moore, physician, and the rest 
of the College of Astrologers, calculate. At all 
events, the Art, from our Mechanics’ Institutes, 
is beginning to return towards our national 
schools. Other signs, too, of its advancement 
among the people we watch and chronicle, much 
to our own contentment, and— Da capo—amon 

those of the year 1840, the completion of this 
fullest and best edited collection of English airs 
upon which it has fallen to our lot to make notes, 








History of the Mameluke Sultans of Egypt, 
By Makrizi, translated into French by M, 
Quatremére. Vol. II. 

Hajji Khalfa’s Bibliographic Lexicon. Trans- 
lated into Latin by Gustavus Fluegel. Vol. II, 
Printed for the Oriental TranslationCommittee, 


| Tue first volume of M. Quatremére’s translation 
| of Makrizi has excited so much attention, that a 
| copy of it is not to be had in Paris; the second 
| volume is likely to be still more popular, for the 
| greater part is devoted to the reign of the cele- 
brated Sultan Bibars, by whom the last Chris- 
| tian dynasty in Palestine was subverted, and the 
possessions of the Crusaders reduced to the single 
fortress of Acre. As we do not yet possess in 
any western language a history of the Egyptian 
| Mamelukes, we shall select a few anecdotes 
| illustrating the character of the most celebrated 
of the Baharite dynasty, and showing that the 
fanaticism by which the Latins were expelled 
from the Holy Land, was not inferior to that 
| which enabled them to achieve its conquest. 
At the siege of Caesarea the Arabian historians 
_ relate many anecdotes of the personal bravery 
| of Bibars :-— 

“ His chief amusement was to gallop up and down 
between the two armies, without any person daring 
to look at him or point at him with the finger. 
Amongst the persons who shared in the expedition, 
there were many ministers of religion, anchorites, 
lawyers, fakeers, and men of all classes. No wine 
and no species of debauchery were seen in the camp. 
Virtuous women came into the midst of the combat, 
bringing drink to the soldiers, and assisting in drag- 
ging up the engines of war.” 

The insulting letter which Bibars wrote to 
Bohemond, Prince of Antioch, and Count of 
Tripoli, when Antioch was stormed, is now for 
the first time published. It is a remarkable 
document, and the skill with which the writer 
groups together all the horrors of Eastern war- 
fare, has rarely been surpassed. 

“ The illustrious, honourable, and warlike Count, 
the lion of the battle-field, the glory of the Christian 
nation, the most famous of the adorers of Jesus, he 
whose title has been changed from prince to count 
by the capture of Antioch, (may God guide him in 
the right way, and give him grace to listen to auspi- 
cious counsels,) knows right well that we have 
marched towards Tripoli, and carried war into the 
heart of his states. He has seen, since we began 
our march, buildings destroyed, churches levelled to 
the ground, men extended on the plain, harvests 
reaped by the sword; the heaps of carcasses which 
fell along the shore formed islets in the sea; the 
soldiers have been slain, and their children enslaved ; 
noble ladies have been dragged into servitudes groves 
and gardens have been cut down for our palisades 
and engines of war; we have swept away everything 
that belonged to vour subjects,—money, wives, chil- 
dren, flocks ; our poor have become rich, our bache- 
lors have found spouses, our foot-men have acquired 
steeds, our very slaves are now masters of slaves in 
their turn. When we evacuated your land, all your 
flocks and herds followed in our train, all your 
daughters owned us as their lords, all your columns 
were cut down by our axes....Could you but see 








expressly composed and fitted for the English 


the dwellings of your adherents now vacant and de- 
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serted, your chariots taken, your galleys captured, 


‘antioch has resumed his gift, and has buried beneath 
the earth that citadel which he bestowed upon you.” 
We were rather disappointed at not finding 
some account of the campaign of Edward Long- 
shanks in Palestine. There is only a brief notice 
of his arrival and departure ; but from a letter 
written by the Sultan to his Emirs in Egypt, the 
anecdote of the attempt to assassinate the Eng- 
ish prince does not appear quite so improbable 
as it has been represented by some historians. 

«J will mention a fact to you, which shows that 
we know how to employ the dagger as well as the 
sword. The prince of Marakiah, whom we deprived 
of his realm, fled to the Tartars to implore aid. We 
sent several feidawis (initiated assassins) after him. 
One of these returned to-day, and brought back word 
that he and his companions had surprised and slain 
the prince. Ever since we received news of the 
advance of the Tartars, I have kept’ my horses sad- 
dled all night, and have never taken off an article of 
dress, not even my spurs.” 

M. Quatremére has added very valuable notes 
to his translation, which, when completed, will 
be the most perfect history of the Mameluke 
dynasties in Egypt that yet exists. We may 
observe, that this was one of the subjects which 
Ockley, the author of the History of the Saracens, 
intended to have illustrated, and allusions are fre- 

uently made to it by the English Orientalists of 
the last century; but it was abandoned when the 
decline of the Levant Company diverted atten- 
tion from the Turkish empire and its depen- 
dencies. 

‘ Hajji Khalfa’s Bibliographic Lexicon’ is the 
standard authority in Arabic literature. The 
editor has collated the best manuscripts in the 
great libraries of Europe; and it is gratifying to 
add, that the leading Orientalists of the continent 
have freely given him access to their private 
stores, deeming that a good edition of this 
Lexicon will be an invaluable aid to all who are 
anxious to become acquainted with the literary 
triumphs of the Arabs in the palmy days of the 
Khaliphate. 








The Pathfinder; or, the Inland Sea: a Ro- 
mance. By J. Fenimore Cooper, Esq. 3 vols. 
Bentley. 

Ovr heartiest greeting always awaits Mr. Cooper, 

when—laying aside his antechamber cares, his 

discussions about dinners at the Ambassador's, 
the etiquette observed in the drawing-room, and 
the ill-breeding of all the world, himself except- 
ed,—he betakes himself, like a true man and 
poet, to bring home to our firesides, by the magic 
of his descriptions, some of those wide and wild 
features of American nature, beside the magni- 
ficence of which the lakes, and woods, and fells 
of the dear mother country dwindle into the 
dimensions of the bits of broken glass, and green 
sprigs, and pinches of clay, which in the child’s 
show-box represent water, tree, and mountain. 
The inland sea of Ontario was sure, in such 
hands, to prove as captivating a subject as the 
broad ocean or the prairie; and we prepared 
to meet in ‘The Pathfinder’ another escape 
through the woods, like that in ‘The Last of 
the Mohicans,’—another race over the waters, 
as in former sea romances,—or another land 
siege, like the fearful leaguer of the block- 
house, described in ‘The Wept of Wish-ton- 
Wish.’ The event has proved us to be well 
nigh as sagacious as Mr. Cooper’s hero himself, 
yet not perfect; for in-place of any one of these 
stirring passages, the American novelist gives us 
all three. Were he disposed to adopt the fashion 
of Victor Hugo in his dramas, and Bulwer in his 
novels, and christen each division of his tale 
with its own characteristic title; the first volume 
of the work before us might be called the Trail, 
the second the Lake, the third the Siege. Yet 





| it is fair to apprise the reader, that the interest 
ou would be convinced that God who gave you | 


of the story is as unflaggingly maintained, as if 
it were the first of its family. 

The characters in ‘The Pathfinder’ are few, 
—Mr. Cooper always works best with the sim- 
plest materials. The hero, who is appointed to 
conduct a sergeant’s daughter, through the 
woods, to the frontier fortress, where her father 
is on duty, is the old original Leatherstocking, 
or Hawk-eye, who is to Mr. Cooper what Abra- 
ham Adams was to Fielding, and Clementina to 
Richardson—his best creation; and, as such, 
lingered over with a natural preference. Here, 
however, we have the dweller of the woods 
touched by the tender yews. and kindled 
thereby to a homely and pathetic eloquence, 
which is thoroughly Wordsworthian—that is, a 
trifle more gentle and exalted than Nature’s would 
be, but still human in its beauty. Jaspar Eau- 
douce, again, the commander of the Scud cutter, 
is that skilful sailor who does the feats—this time 
on fresh water—which Mr. Cooper writes down 
so brilliantly for the world to read so breathlessly. 
The new point of the book, as far as concerns 
developement of character, is caused by the 
opposition of Eau-douce to Mabel’s uncle, the 
sea captain. We have Ocean versus Lake with 
a vengeance —for Charles Cap, the seafaring 
man, holds with the hero of Dibdin’s song, who, 
in a hurricane at sea, finds lungs and stout heart 
to sing 

Lord help us! how I pities the silly folks ashore! 
Everything that hath not “the ancient and fish- 
like smell” of the great deep, is Cap’s abomina- 
tion: to hear him talk, there is neither virtue, 
nor skill, nor marvel, nor salvation, on the land; 
and the Lake Ontario, from its mimicry of the 
sea,—how much more one concerned in its navi- 
gation and ignorant of salt-water practice !—irri- 
tates his scorn beyond the point of courtesy. The 
reader shall have a glimpse of him, with all his 
pigtail (not perruque) notions :— 

“*Well, Master Cap,’ asked the Pathfinder in- 
nocently, for he did not detect the expression of 
contempt that was gradually settling on the features 
of the other; ‘is it not a beautiful sheet, and fit to 
be named a sea ?°—‘ This, then, is what you call your 
lake?’ demanded Cap, sweeping the northern horizon 
with his pipe. ‘I say, is this really your lake ?\~— 
‘Sartain ; and, if the judgment of one who has lived 
on the shores of many others can be taken, a very 
good lake it is. Just as I expected. A pond in 
dimensions, and a scuttle-but in taste. It is all in 
vain to travel inland, in the hope of seeing anything 
either full-grown or useful. I knew it would turn 
out just in this way.—* What is the matter with 
Ontario, Master Cap? It is large, and fair to look 
at, and pleasant enough to drink, for those who can’t 
get at the water of the springs..—* Do you call this 
large ?? asked Cap, again sweeping the air with his 
pipe. ‘I will just ask you what there is large about 
it? Didn't Jasper himself confess that it was only 
some twenty leagues from shore to shore ?—*‘ But 
uncle,’ interposed Mabel; ‘no land is to be seen, 
except here on our own coast. To me it looks 
exactly like the ocean.—‘ This bit of a pond look 
like the ocean! Well, Magnet, that from a girl who 
has had real seamen in her family is downright 
nonsense. What is there about it, pray, that has 
even the outline of a sea on it?‘ Why, there is 
water—water—water—nothing but water, for miles 
on miles—far as the eye can see." And isn't there 
water—water—water—nothing but water for miles 
on miles, in your rivers, that you have been canoeing 
through, too ?—ay, and “as far as the eye can see,” 
in the bargain ?°—* Yes, uncle, but the rivers have 
their banks, and there are trees along them, and they 
are narrow.’—‘ And isn’t this a bank where we stand? 
don’t the soldiers call this the bank of the lake ? 
and ar’n’t there trees in thousands? and ar’n’t twenty 
leagues narrow enough of all conscience? Who the 
devil ever heard of the banks of the ocean, unless it 
might be the banks that are under water ?’*—*‘ But, 
uncle, we cannot see across this lake, as we can see 
across a river."——* There you are out, Magnet. Ar‘n’t 





the Amazon, and Oronoco, and La Plata rivers, and 
can you see across them? Hark’e, Pathfinder, I 
very much doubt if this stripe of water here, be even 
a lake; for to me it appears to be only a river. You 
are by no means particular about your geography, I 
find, up here in the woods,‘ There you are out, 
Master Cap. There is a river, and a noble one too, 
at each end of it; but this is old Ontario before you; 
and, though it is not my gift to live on a lake, to my 
judgment there are few better than this.’\—* And, 
uncle, if we stood on the beach at Rocaway, what 
more should we see, than we now behold? There 
is a shore on one side, or banks there, and trees, too, 
as well as those which are here.’—‘ This is perverse- 
ness, Magnet, and young girls should steer clear of 
anything like obstinacy. In the first place, the 
ocean has coasts, but no banks, except the Grand 
Banks, as I tell you, which are out of sight of land ; 
and you will not pretend that this bank is out of 
sight of land, or even under water ?’— As Mabel 
could not very plausibly set up this extravagant 
opinion, Cap pursued the subject, his countenance 
beginning to discover the triumph of a successful 
disputant. ‘ And then them trees bear no comparison 
to these trees. The coasts of the ocean have farms, 
and cities, and country-seats, and, in some parts of 
the world, castles and monasteries, and lighthouses 
—ay, ay—lighthouses, in particular, on them; not 
one of all which things is to be seen here. No, no, 
Master Pathfinder; I never heard of an ocean that 
hadn’t more or less lighthouses on it; whereas, here- 
away there is not even a beacon.’—‘ There is what is 
better, there is what is better; a forest and noble 
trees, a fit temple of God.‘ Ay, your forest may 
do for a lake ; but of what use would an ocean be 
if the earth all around it were forest? Ships would 
be unnecessary, as timber might be floated in rafts, 
and there would be an end of trade; and what would 
a world be without trade? I am ofthat philosopher's 
opinion, who says human nature was invented for 
the purposes of trade. Magnet, I am astonished 
that you should think this water even looks like sea- 
water! Now, I dare say, that there isn’t such a 
thing as a whale in all your lake, Master Pathfinder?” 
—‘ I never heard of one, I will confess; but I am 
no judge of animals that live in the water, unless it 
be the fishes of the rivers and the brooks..—‘ Nor a 
grampus, nor a porpoise even ? not so much as a 
poor devil of a shark?"—*‘ I will not take it on my- 
self to say there is either. My gifts are not in that 
way, I tell you, Master Cap..—‘ Nor herring, nor 
albatros, nor flying-fish ?? continued Cap, who kept 
his eye fastened on the guide, in order to see how far 
he might venture. * No such thing as a fish that can 
fly, I dare say ?}—‘ A fish that can fly! Master Cap, 
Master Cap, do not think, because we are mere 
borderers, that we have no idees of natur’, and what 
she has been pleased to do. I know there are squir- 
rels that can fly—'—‘ A squirrel fly!—the devil, 
Master Pathfinder. Do you suppose that you have 
got a boy on his first v’y’ge, up here among you?*— 
*I know nothing of your v’y’ges, Master Cap, though 
I suppose them to have been many; but as for what 
belongs to natur’ in the woods, what I have seen I 
may tell, and not fear the face of man. And do 
you wish me to understand that you have seen a 
squirrel fly ?X—* If you wish to understand the power 
of God, Master Cap, you will do well to believe that, 
and many other things of a like natur’, for you may 
be quite sartain it is true.’” 


Without unfairly poaching upon the tale- 
teller’s domain of mystery and suspense, we must 
just inform the reader that Master Cap learns to 
entertain a little more respect for the inland sea 
ere he has done with it, and to admit that there 
are tricks in navigation unprovided for by Norie, 
and yet not altogether despicable. He is indeed, 
at last, willing to believe that such a water pri- 
vilege as Niagara may exist. By the way, the 
passing mention of that much described, but in- 
describable, wonder of the world,—introduced 
vol. 2, pp. 288-9, &c.—like a distant roar of its 
own cataracts borne on the wind, is a touch of 
the true artist. Mabel Dunham, the niece of 
Cap, the heroine of the tale, like other of Mr. 
Cooper’s heroines, is simple in outline, and sha- 
dowy in colouring. We shall take leave to in- 
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troduce her to the reader at the moment when 
the noble-hearted Pathfinder first “tells his 
love”: — 

“* We are very far, here, from human habita- 
tions!’ exclaimed Mabel, when, after a long and 
musing survey of the scene, its principal peculiari- 
ties forced themselves on her active and ever bril- 
liant imagination ; ‘ this is indeed being on a frontier.’ 
* Have they more sightly scenes than this nearer the 
sea and around their large towns 2? demanded Path- 
finder, with an interest he was apt to discover in 
such a subject. ‘I will not say that; there is more 
to remind one of his fellow-beings there than here ; 
less, perhaps, to remind one of God.’ * * ¢ You say 
all I wish to say myself, Mabel, but in so much 
plainer speech, that you make me ashamed of wish- 
ing to let others know what I feel on such matters. 
I have coasted this lake in search of skins afore the 
war, and have been here already; not at this very 
spot, for we landed yonder, where you may see the 
blasted oak that stands above the cluster of hem- 
locks "—‘ How, Pathfinder, can you remember 
all these trifles so accurately ?}—‘ These are our 
streets and houses; our churches and palaces. Re- 
member them, indeed! I once made an appoint- 
ment with the Big Sarpent, to meet at twelve o’clock 
at noon, near the foot of a certain pine, at the end 
of six months, when neither of us was within three 
hundred miles of the spot. The tree stood, and 
stands still, unless the judgment of Providence has 
lighted on that too, in the midst of the forest, fifty 
miles from any settlement, but in a most extraordi- 
nary neighbourhood for beaver.’-—* And did you meet 
at that very spot and hour?’—‘ Does the sun rise 
and set? When I reached the tree, [ found the Sar- 
pent leaning against its trunk.” * * * And where is 
the Delaware now? why is he not with us to-day 2” 
* He is scouting on the Mingo trail, where I ought 
to have been too, but for a great human infirmity.’ 
* You seem above, beyond, superior to all infirmity, 
Pathfinder ; I never yet met with a man who ap- 
peared to be so little liable to the weaknesses of 
nature.’—‘ If you mean in the way of health and 
strength, Mabel, Providence has been kind to me; 
though I fancy the open air, long hunts, active 
scoutings, forest fare, and the sleep of a good con- 
science, may always keep the doctors at a distance. 
But I am human after all; yes, I find I’m very 
human in some of my feelings.’ 





“ Mabel looked surprised, and it would be no | 


more than delineating the character of her sex if we 
added that, her sweet countenance expressed a good 
deal of curiosity, too, though her tongue was more 
discreet. 

“ * There is something bewitching in this wild life 
of yours, Pathfinder,’ she exclaimed, a tinge of en- 
thusiasm mantling her cheeks. ‘I find I’m fast 
getting to be a frontier girl, and am coming to love 
all this grand silence of the woods.’ * * * The woods 
are never silent, Mabel, to such as understand their 
meaning. Days at a time have I travelled them 
alone, without feeling the want of company; and, 
as for conversation, for such as can comprehend their 
language, there is no want of rational and instructive 
discourse." I believe you are happier when alone, 
Pathfinder, than when mingling with your fellow- 
creatures.’—‘ I will not say that, I will not say ex- 
actly that. I have seen the time when I have thought 
that God was sufficient for me in the forest, and that 
I craved no more than his bounty and his care. But 
other feelings have got uppermost, and I suppose 
natur’ will have its way. All other creatures mate, 
Mabel, and it was intended man should do so too.’— 
“And have you never bethought you of seeking a 
wife, Pathfinder, to share your fortunes,’ inquired 
the girl, with the directness and simplicity that the 
pure of heart and the undesigning are the most apt 
to manifest, and with that feeling of affection which 
is inbred in her sex. ‘To me, it seems, you only 
want a home to return to, from your wanderings, to 
render your life completely happy.’ * * ‘I under- 
stand you, Mabel; and God bless you for thinking 
of the welfare of men as humble as we are. We 
have our pleasures, it is true, as well as our gifts, but 
we might be happier. * * Every creatur’ has its 
gifts, Mabel, and men have theirs,’ said the guide, 
looking stealthily at his beautiful companion, whose 
cheeks had flushed and eyes brightened under the 
ardour of feelings, excited by the novelty of her 








striking situation; ‘and all must obey them. Do 
you see yonder pigeon that is just alightin’ on the 
beach,—here in a line with the fallen chestnut ?}— 
* Certainly ; it is the only thing stirring with life in 
it, besides ourselves, that is to be seen in this vast 
solitude.’.—* Not so, Mabel, not so; Providence 
makes nothing that lives to live quite alone. Here 
is its mate, just rising on the wing; it has been 
feeding near the other beach, but it will not long be 
separated from its companion.’—‘ I understand you, 
Pathfinder; returned Mabel, smiling sweetly, though 
as calmly as if the discourse was with her father. 
* But a hunter may find a mate, even in this wild 
region. The Indian girls are affectionate and true, 
I know; for such was the wife of Arrowhead, to 
a husband who oftener frowned than smiled.’-— 
* That would never do, Mabel, and good would never 
come of it. Kind must cling to kind, and country 
to country, if one would find happiness. If, indeed, 
I could meet with one like you, who would consent 
to be a hunter’s wife, and who would not scorn my 
ignorance and rudeness, then, indeed, would all the 
toil of the past appear like the sporting of the young 
deer, and all the future like sunshine..—‘ One like 
me !—Surely, surely, Pathfinder, you would not 
think of choosing one as ignorant, as frivolous, as 
vain, and as inexperienced as I, for your wife 2” 
Mabel would have added, ‘and as young ;’ but an 
instinctive feeling of delicacy repressed the words.— 
* And why not, Mabel? If you are ignorant of fron- 
tier usages, you know more than all of us of pleasant 
anecdotes and town customs; as for frivolous, I know 
not what it means; but if it signifies beauty, ah’s 
me! I fear it is no fault in my eyes. Vain you are 
not, as is seen by the kind manner in which you 
listen to all my idle tales about scoutings and trails; 
and as for experience, that will come with years. 
Besides, Mabel, I fear men think little of these 
matters when they are about to take wives: I do.’ — 
* Pathfinder, your words,—your looks :—surely, all 
this is meant in trifling; you speak in pleasantry ?}— 
‘To me it is always agreeable to be near you, Mabel ; 
and I should sleep sounder this blessed night than I 
have done for a week past, could I think that you 
find such discourse as pleasant as I do. 

“We shall not say that Mabel Dunham had not 
believed herself a favourite with the guide. This 
her quick feminine sagacity had early discovered ; 
and perhaps she had occasionally thought there had 
mingled with his regard and friendship some of that 
manly tenderness which the ruder sex must be coarse 
indeed, not to show on occasions to the gentler; but 
the idea that he seriously sought her for his wife had 
never before crossed the mind of the spirited and in- 
genuous girl. Now, however, a gleam of something 
like the truth broke in upon her imagination, less 
induced by the words of her companion, perhaps, 
than by his manner. Looking earnestly into the 
rugged honest countenance of the scout, Mabel’s own 
features became concerned and grave; and when she 
spoke again, it was with a gentleness of manner that 
attracted him to her even more powerfully than the 
words themselves were calculated to repel. 

“*Youand I should understand each other, Path- 
finder,’ she said with an earnest sincerity, ‘nor should 
there be any cloud between us. You are too upright 
and frank to meet with anything but sincerity and 
frankness in return. Surely, surely, all this means 
nothing,—has no other connexion with your feelings 
than such a friendship as one of your wisdom and 
character would naturally feel for a girl like me ?— 
‘I believe it’s all nat’ral, Mabel; yes, I do: the 
Sergeant tells me he had such feelings towards your 
own mother, and I think I’ve seen something like it 
in the young people I have from time to time guided 
through the wilderness. Yes, yes, I dare say it’s all 
nat’ral enough, and that makes it come so easy, and 
is a great comfort to me."—‘ Pathfinder, your words 
make me uneasy. Speak plainer, or change the sub- 
ject for ever. You do not, cannot mean that—you 
cannot wish me to understand’—even the tongue of 
the spirited Mabel faltered, and she shrunk, with 
maiden shame, from adding what she wished so 
earnestly to say. Rallying her courage, however, 
and determined to know all as soon and as plainly 
as possible, after a moment's hesitation, she con- 
tinued,—‘ I mean, Pathfinder, that you do not wish 
me to understand that you seriously think of me asa 
wife ?—‘I do, Mabel ; that’s it, that’s just it. * * The 


Sergeant and I have concluded on the matter, if it 
is agreeable to you, as he thinks is likely to be the 
case; though I doubt my own power to please one 
who deserves the best husband America can produce,’ 
—Mabel’s countenance changed from uneasiness to 
surprise ; and then, by a transition still quicker, from 
surprise to pain. ‘ My father!’ she exclaimed—‘ my 
dear father has thought of my becoming your wife, 
Pathfinder 2°‘ Yes, he has, Mabel, he has, indeed, 
He has even thought such a thing might be agreeable 
to you, and has almost encouraged me to fancy it 
might be true.” * 

“The scout looked earnestly into the beautiful 
face of Mabel, which had flushed with the ardour and 
novelty of her sensations, and it was not possible to 
mistake the intense admiration that betrayed itself 
in every lineament of his ingenuous countenance, 
‘TI have often thought myself happy, Mabel, when 
ranging the woods on a successful hunt, breathing the 
pure air of the hills, and filled with vigour and health; 
but I now know that it has all been idleness and 
vanity compared with the delight it would give me 
to know that you thought better of me than you think 
of most others.— Better of you!—I do, indeed, 
think better of you, Pathfinder, than of most others: 
I am not certain that I do not think better of you 
than of any other; for your truth, honesty, simpli- 
city, justice, and courage, are scarcely equalled by any 
of earth. Ah! Mabel,’ these are sweet and encou- 
raging words from you; and the Sergeant, after all, 
| was not as near wrong as I feared." Nay, Pathfinder, 
| in the name of all that is sacred and just, do not let 
| us misunderstand each other, in a matter of so much 
| importance. While I esteem, respect, nay, reverence 
| you, almost as much as I reverence my own dear 
| father, it is impossible that I should ever become 
| your wife—that I . 

“The change in her companion’s countenance was 
so sudden and so great, that the moment the effect 
of what she had uttered became visible in the face 
| of the Pathfinder, Mabel arrested her own words, 
| notwithstanding her strong desire to be explicit, the 
| reluctance with which she could at any time cause 
pain being sufficient of itself to induce the pause, 
Neither spoke for some time, the shade of disap- 
pointment that crossed the rugged lineaments of the 
hunter, amounting so nearly to anguish, as to 
frighten his companion, while the sensation of chok« 
ing became so strong in the Pathfinder, that he fairly 
griped his throat, like one who sought physical relief 
for physical suffering. ‘Nay, Pathfinder,’ Mabel 
eagerly added, the instant she could command her 
voice—* I may have said more than I mean; for 
all things of this nature are possible, and women, 
they say, are never sure of their own minds. What 
I wish you to understand is, that it is not likely that 
you and I should ever think of each other, as man 
and wife ought to think of each other.’-—‘ I do not— 
I shall never think in that way again, Mabel,’ gasped 
forth the Pathfinder, who appeared to utter his 
words, like one just raised above the pressure of some 
suffocating substance. * No, no, I shall never think 
of you, or any one else, again, in that way.’ * * ‘Oh! 
this is worse than I could have imagined ; take my 
hand, excellent Pathfinder, and let me see that you 
do not hate me. For God’s sake, smile upon me 
again.’ Hate you Mabel! Smile upon you! Ah’s 
me.’—* Nay, give me your hand; your hardy true 
and,manly hand—both, both, Pathfinder! for I shall 
not be easy until I feel certain that we are friends 
again, and that all this has been a mistake.-—* Mabel!” 
said the guide, looking wistfully into the face of the 
generous and impetuous girl, as she held his two hard 
and sunburnt hands in her own pretty and delicate 
fingers, and laughing in his own silent and peculiar 
manner, while anguish gleamed over lineaments 
which seemed incapable of deception, even while 
agitated with emotions so conflicting, ‘ Mabel! the 
Sergeant was wrong.’ 

“The pent-up feelings could endure no more, and 
the tears rolled down the cheeks of the scout like 
rain, * * *The Sergeant was wrong,’ exclaimed the 
guide, laughing through his agony, in a way to terrify 
his companion by the unnatural mixture of anguish 
| and light-heartedness. ‘I knew it, I knew it, and 
| said it; yes, the Sergeant was wrong after all.’ 
| * We can be friends, though we cannot be man and 
| wife,” continued Mabel, almost as much disturbed as 
| her companion, scarcely knowing what she said ; * we 
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can always be friends, and always will.’—‘ I thought 
the Sergeant was mistaken,” resumed the Pathfinder, 
when a great effort had enabled him to command 
himself, *for I did not think my gifts were such as 
would please the fancy of a town-bred girl. It would 
have been better, Mabel, had he not over-persuaded 
me into a different notion ; and it might have been 
petter, too, had you not been so pleasant and con- 
fiding like ; yes it would.‘ If I thought any error 
of mine had raised false expectations in you, Path- 
finder, however unintentionally on my part, I should 
never forgive myself; for, believe me, I would rather 
endure pain in my own feelings, than you should 
suffer. —* That's just it, Mabel ; that’s just it. These 
speeches and opinions, spoken in so soft a voice, and 
in a way I’m so unused to in the woods, have done 
the mischief.’ ” 

Such a maiden was sure to be a general 
favourite. Her cynosureship at the fort, gives 
the author occasion to introduce a scene of shoot- 
ing at a mark, for a calash, by way of prize, 
which is in his best manner; while the charm 
which she exercises over the denizens of the 
woods,—over Arrowhead, the Indian, as well as 
Pathfinder, the “pale face,”—enables him once 
more, and this time very sweetly, to contrast 
the maiden with the squaw. Dew-of-June, Ar- 
rowhead's wife, and Mabel's friend, is as charm- 
ing as her name. 
concerning this novel. 





A Missionary’s Travels in Egypt, Syria, and | nial. 


Western Africa. By R. Maxwell Macbrair. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


Tuts book neither challenges nor deserves any | 


lengthened criticism; for it contains very little 
that is either new or interesting. 


proceeded to Egypt through France and Italy, 
and though we do not mean to join company 
with him until he has fairly ascended the Nile, 
we must remark en passant that his comments 


on the manners and morals of the French and 
Italians are equally shallow and presumptuous. 

We shall now hurry, as he appears to have 
done, over the beaten highway of European tra- 
vellers, across ‘the blue sea, and start at once 
for the Pyramids :— 

“I did not by any means feel myself so over- 
whelmed with amazement at the sight, as some gor- 
geous travellers and French officers have represented 
themselves. I had expected to witness very large 
objects ; and as they are seen from a great distance, 
the mind is gradually prepared for a closer survey. 
Did the Pyramids present themselves at once before 
the eyes of a person who had never heard anything 
about them, I can easily conceive that he would be 
struck with amazement ; but, considering that one 
must usually perceive them for many days previously, 
both in ascending the Nile and from the city of 
Cairo, and then afterwards approach them leisurely 
for two or three hours, I confess that I am apt to 
regard some of those wonderful sensations produced 
upon visitors as savouring a little of high colouring. 
The Pyramids are certainly enormous masses of 
masonry: the base of the largest being said to cover 
eleven acres, and to be five or six hundred feet in 
height,—-so that St. Paul’s Cathedral would be a 
mere shadow by itsside. Yet since they are situated 
in a vast plain, with mountains stretching beyond 
them, and drifted sand piled up against their sides, 
much of the otherwise striking effect is taken away 
from the traveller’s imagination.” 

There is, we have no doubt, some deduction 
to be made, on the score of imagination and the 
grand associations of both sacred and profane 
history, from the descriptions given by many 
travellers of these stupendous fabrics of the 
desert ; there is also some truth in the author’s 
remarks on the effects of the surrounding scenery 
and the mode in which the Pyramids grow upon 
the eye during a long approach, instead of burst- 
ing abruptly upon it; but we nevertheless think 

*that they belong to a class of objects which it 
requires a marvellous exemption from the ima- 


ginative faculties to survey as mere masses of 


More remains not to be said | 





The writer | D - : 
| out of the adjacent mountains, and bring them to one 
| place, and then direct these masses to be laid upon 


| asa child builds up his play-bricks, 


| anything that is at present exhibited. 
| marvel is, how the Egyptian kings could be such 
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brick and mortar, and estimate by the number 
of linear and square feet, like the productions 
of modern masonry. Few missionaries are, we 
believe, of so cool and unpoetic a temperament 
as Mr. Macbrair. Religious enthusiasm is com- 
monly a particular manifestation of a general 
fervour and exciteability. The author has none 
of this; the only warmth he displayed during 
his excursion to the Pyramids seems to have been 
the irritation of his temper at the natural desire 
of his guides to secure the reward of their 
services :— 

“In the dark and intricate passages of the in- 
terior, our Bedouins tried every method of frighten- 
ing us out of a baksheesh. They know thatthe Janis- 
sary will take care that they are only fairly paid for 
their trouble; and they thus try to extort money 
out of fearful travellers. However, I appeared not 
to understand one word that they said, and bid them 
speak English, knowing that for their heads’ sake 


they durst do nothing except with their tongues, | 


They occasionally also suffer for their insolence, 
which is so foreign to an Englishman’s sensibilities 
that he sometimes gives them a good thrashing in- 
steadofa pecuniary recompense. Such payment they 
complained of having received on the preceding day ; 
and we gave them to understand that they probably 
well deserved it, and might also perhaps receive it again 
if they were not a little more courteous, a hint they 
appeared to take. We then saw the sphinx, of im- 
mense size, though now buried up to the neck in 
sand ; wondered at the other Pyramids, and finally 
I believe that I could build a far more 
splendid pyramid than any which we saw, if pos- 
sessed of the same arbitrary power as an eastern 
despot. It would only be to order two or three hun- 
dred thousand persons to come to the work (and they 
durst not disobey), to command them to hew stones 


the top of each other in the form of a pyramid, just 
As to the in- 
terior, a few Cornish miners would soon settle that 
concern, in amuch superior style of workmanship to 
The great 


fools, and their subjects such slaves !” 

Mr. Macbrair, though assuredly not the slave 
of imagination, seems a little addicted to the 
“fancy”: his pugnacious emotions towards the 
poor Bedouins, who were his ciceroni, are not 
exactly the characteristics we expected to 
meet with in a Christian missionary. If the 
conversion of the Arabs was amongst his ob- 
jects, it would certainly have been an odd and 
by no means an apostolic mode of setting 
about it, to have commenced by thrashing his 
first little congregation. Some pugilistic anec- 
dotes, however, are recorded of the late Adam 
Clarke, a distinguished minister of the same 
persuasion, which, coupled with Mr. Macbrair’s 
impulses at the Pyramids, might induce a 
belief that physical force is considered occa- 
sionally a useful help in the achievement of 
spiritual conquests. ‘There is, too, an entertain- 
ing simplicity in the method employed in the 
above passage to depreciate the Pyramids. Mr. 
Macbrair could raise such piles himself, if he 
had only two or three hundred thousand men to 
work at his order, and sufficient mountains of 
stone to supply the materials! It would then 
be just as easy as it is to a child to “ build up 
his play-bricks!” No doubt it would. The 
author’s mode of criticizing the works of a 
Cheops or a Pharaoh resembles that which was 
once, with equal sagacity, applied to the works 
of Homer: only take from the Iliad the noble 
similes, the vivid descriptions, the spirited 
harangues, the pathetic dialogues, the animated 
combats, and there is nothing in the poem to 
deserve all the fuss that has been made about 
it. 

From the account of the Nile, we extract the 
following vindication of Moses’s mother from 
the charge of carelessness and cruelty, to which, 


| before he improved his theology by travel, Mr. 


Macbrair “used to think” she was obnoxious :— 
“ A very beautiful illustration of that ‘ ark of bul- 
rushes’ in which the infant Moses was exposed is also 
| frequently displayed. I used to think, when a child, 
| that Jochabed must have been a most careless mother 
| to expose her baby in so slender a cradle, upon the 
| bosom of the waters; for it is written,‘ that she took 
| for him an ark of bulrushes, and daubed it with slime 
|and with pitch (or bitumen), and put the child 
| therein.’—Exodus, ii. 3. But Moses was nearly as 
| secure in this slimy crib, as if he had been placed in 
| a well-calked timber-boat. For I have seen many 
cangiers so heavily laden with cargo, that they must 
| have sunk, had not a parapet of this slime been built 
| upon their sides, like a bulwark: which alone sus- 
| tained the force of the waters, being partly under the 
| surface of the stream. The ark, therefore, would 
never have leaked till it had encountered a storm or 
| rough weather, when it would have foundered or been 
broken to pieces.” 

The following is an account of the Frank 
doctors of Alexandria. ‘The physician who held 
| that tartarized antimony “acts by its specific 

gravity,” maintained an opinion which he might 
have supported by the authority of no less a nayne 
than Paracelsus, whose famous antimony pill was 
| administered successively to all his patients. 
| The gravest learning of one age is the most 
| ridiculous ignorance in another. 
| The pacha has many Frank doctors in his em- 
ploy, but some of them are deplorably ignorant and 
quackish. Cne was originally a bottle-blower, another 
an attaché to the army, a third a barber; but, accord- 
ing to Turkish notions, ‘a man who is clever in one 
profession is fit for any other; or else * Mahomet 
| gives him talents to fill any station which he may be 
called to occupy.’ Soa good courtier is sure to make 
an excellent admiral, though he may never have 
been on ship-board ; and an active midshipman will 
do for a first-rate engineer. One of the above doctors 
had received a list of drugs from a correspondent in 
Italy, and, wishing to oblige him, he thought that he 
could not refuse to buy a small quantity of some 
cheap article: finding the muriate of*soda to be 
| marked at a very low rate, he ordered a few pounds 
| of it to be sent; and was, in no small degree, sur. 
| prised at receiving a package of common salt, for 
which he had no doubt to pay a good price, by reason 
| of its carriage from Italy. The circumstance soon 
| became known ; and the doctor had long to bear the 
| jokes of the Franks, upon this exposure of his pro- 
| fessional ignorance. Yet to this same person was 
committed the medical care of the lazaret during the 
plague: when also, upon talking to two of my ac- 
quaintances concerning the purgative effects of tar- 
tarized antimony, he said,—* And then, you know, it 
acts by its specific gravity.’ ” 

There is wide scope for ingenuity in the habit 
of seeking illustrations of scriptural incidents or 
phraseology in the manners or the circumstances 
of oriental countries at the present day. The 
present state of the roads in Syria, strikingly 
illustrates, according to Mr. Macbrair, the story 
of Balaam and his Ass. 

“The town of Beirout, itself, is mean and confineds 
is surrounded by walls, and contains a motley group 
of inhabitants. Its environs, however, are pretty, 
I was much struck with the narrowness of the high. 
roads, and the shocking state of disrepair in which 
they are suffered to remain; and several passages of 
scripture came to my mind, as being here finely illus- 
trated. Foremost was that of Balaam and his ass, 
Many, like myself, have wondered how a public way 
could be so narrow as not to admit of a man passing 
by an ass; as it is written,—‘ But the Angel of the 
Lord stood in the path of the vineyards, a wall being 
on this side, and a wall on that side; and the Angel 
of the Lord went farther, and stood in a narrow place, 
where there was nv way to turn, either to the right 
hand, or to the left; and the ass fell down,’ &c, 
(See Numb. xxii. 24.) But, in this neighbourhood, 
a complete picture of such a place was frequently set 
before my view. The gardens and orchards are em- 
banked, so as to prevent the soil from being washed 
away by the heavy rains, which fall twice a year; 
and the road between them is generally only a few 
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feet wide, being in some places so narrow that two 


asses could not pass each other, and much less could 
a loaded beast pass by a man standing in the middle 
of the path.” 

The author concurs with all eastern travellers 
in praise of the situation and scenery of Damascus. 
The reader will at once recollect the lines in 
‘ Paradise Lost :’'— 

Next him came Rimmon, whose delightful seat 
Was fair Damascus, by the fertile banks 
Of Abana and Pharphar, lucid streams. 

“ After a laborious ascent of the steep mountains, 
the plains of Damascus suddenly opened upon our 
view ; and we paused in astonishment, to gaze on the 
beauteous sight. It was like a garden of Paradise, 
filled with plenty and luxuriance; whilst the city 
itself,surrounded with more than two hundred villages, 
appeared to be imbedded in orchards, and watered by 
several meandering branches of the great river. The 
richness of the culture, the beauty of the foliage, the 
proud city rearing her minarets conspicuous in the 
plain, and the villages peeping out of their verdant 
lurking-places, exhibit a tout ensemble which is rarely 
equalled on this terrestrial ball.” 

In the settlements which Mr. Macbrair visited 
in Western Africa, he complains grievously—in- 
deed, we never knew a religious man more given 
tocomplaining—that he found the English judges 
as ignorant of the law, as the Alexandrian phy- 
sicians were of medicine. A case of oppression 
is described, in which the sufferer was a negro 
of St. Mary’s. The author adds— 

“ Who was judge in this case? Why, the Colonial 
Secretary ; who held the post of civil judge, in addi- 
tion to all his other offices, though he had never been 
brought up to the legal profession! His knowledge 
of civil law was just as meagre, yet he was public pro- 
secutor and king’s advocate.” 

We suppose the judgments of this functionary 
operated, like the tartarized antimony of the 
Egyptian doctor, “by their specific gravity ;” yet, 
as there is nothing new under the sun, Mr. 
Macbrair need not have been so much surprised 
to find, in Western Africa, professors unac- 
quainted with the branch of learning they profess, 
or priests who can only read out of their own 
books. 

“* Another maraboo (a Mahometan priest) came to 
see me. He professed to be an Arabic scholar, but 
could only spell a word of two letters in the Testa- 
ment. He then produced some papers of his own 
writing, which he read fluently, but knew not the 
meaning of their contents.” 

The following passage, with which we must 
conclude our notice, leads us to suspect that the 
Wesleyans might have selected a more judicious 
agent than Mr. Macbrair, for the important 
purpose of dispelling the darkness of Negro 
superstition. 

“ This morning we passed a place called Devil’s 
Point, where our pilot consigned to the deep, in honour 
of his Satanic Majesty, a small portion of every eat- 
able in the ship’s cargo. My endeavours to prevent 
his doing so were fruitless;—‘ For,’ said he, ‘the white 
man’s way, and the black man’s way, are very dif- 
ferent.’ I told him, that, by making such an offering, 
and by wearing greegrees, he virtually acknowledged 
himself to be the devil’s servant ; and that, therefore, 
his master might come and take him away whenso- 
ever he pleased.” 

Now did Mr. Macbrair really mean what he 
said? —“ that his master (that is, the Devil) might 
come and take him away whenever he pleased!” 
Is it a tenet of the Wesleyan Methodists, or of 
any Christian sect, that the Prince of Dark- 
ness has the power to possess himself bodily of 
wicked people? It appears to us that the im- 
roe which Mr. Macbrair's conversation must 

nave left on the mind of this poor ignorant African, 


was, that his Satanic Majesty—whom, in his 
simplicity, and perhaps in mere deference to 
custom, he had thus endeavoured to propitiate— 
was in fact far more powerful than he had 
imagined; and might come at any moment of 
time, pounce upon, and carry him off. A mis- 





‘sionary—all persons indeed, but a “missionary 


especially—should be careful that, in extirpating 
one superstition, he does not plant another, and 
a worse. 








A Legend of Cloth Fair, and other Tales. Mlus- 
trated by Phiz. Southgate. 
Yorkshire Tales and Poems. By Samuel Ro- 
berts. Whittaker. 

We have coupled these volumes together, upon 
something of a Mezentian principle, and for the 
contrast they present, rather than for any resem- 
blance, either in form or design. Our readers 
are aware that, to facilitate our excursions through 
the wide, and too frequently the barren, fields 
of criticism, we occasionally ride a little hobby 
horse of our own; and that this metaphysical 
piece of machinery is mounted on the_principle, 
that books, besides their more recognized merits, 
may become interesting as exponents of the sorts 
of brains from which they proceed, and to which 
they are directed. Many a time, when we have 
met with a work of which, in familiar phrase, 
we could make neither head nor tail, we have 
picked from it matter of pith or of amusement, 
by pondering on the intellectual condition of the 
author, or of the readers for whose especial enter- 
tainment he has catered. This is a licence in 
which an English, more than any other critic, 
can indulge. Other nations have a national 
literature, which performs its journies upon esta- 
blished highways, and in established vehicles; 
but English literature is a regular fox-hunter, 
taking its pleasure across the country in any 
direction it prefers, stopping neither for hedge, 
ditch, nor bull-fence, and laughing the very idea 
of a trespass to scorn. In other words, the liberty 
of the British press, giving voice to our many 
civil and religious liberties, has rendered our 
literature a real republic, founded upon an uni- 
versal suffrage that excludes not even the foolish 
nor the mad; and there is neither class nor con- 
dition, intellectual or social, that is not, or may 
not, if it chooses, be fully represented. In pro- 
portion as this state of things has developed itself, 
—that is, in proportion as the habit of reading 
has become diffused more widely in society,—our 
pretensions to a national literature have dimi- 
nished, and numberless branch literatures have 
sprung up to supply its place, directed to specific 
objects, and originating in specific intellectual 
combinations, to meet the demand of specific 
markets. Even the very publishers, in a certain 
degree, neglect the general public, in a (perhaps 
unconscious) devotion to some favourite section ; 
insomuch that most well-informed persons know 
what to expect from a simple inspection of the 
impress at the foot of the title-page, and the caba- 
listic words Murray, Longman, or Colburn, there 
set down. Here, then, we have the elements of 
a new science, though no one has taken the 
pains to elaborate these facts into a system; a 
science which, if it does not eventually drive 
phrenology out of the field, must, at least, take 
its place on the same line with that discovery, 
and admit of even a much wider aj plication. 
The bumps and protuberances of phrenology are, 
at best, but the tokens of potentialities, which 
may ‘r may not be called into action; but a 
book printed and published is a fact, a record, a 
manifestation of the activity of the various moral 
and intellectual ivenesses, out of which it has 
sprung into existence. 

Whoever overlooks the philosophical applica- 
tion of these truths, will stand but a small chance 
of knowing what public opinion is, in these coun- 
tries; or of guessing, with any approach to 
accuracy, its tendency, either in our politics, 
science, or literature. We would recommend 
all those who pretend to foresight in these par- 
ticulars, to draw up a statistical table of new 
publications with reference to this point, as the 





best means of ascertaining the march of sense, 
or of nonsense. The want of some mechanical 
assistant of ffie sort is among the causes of that 
— ignorance among statesmen and legis- 
ators, which leads them to overlook some of the 
most striking signs of the times; betraying them 
very frequently into an astonishment almost 
childish, upon the explosion of some long pre- 
pared riot, or the official recognition of the ex- 
istence of some dogma, which has been for years, 
in the law phrase, “running up and down con- 
cealing itself’’ before the eyes of the whole 
community. Of this we have had some rather 
prominent examples lately. We imagine, at 
least, that if certain persons were as well ac- 
quainted as we are compelled to be with the 
endless varieties of theological trash which finds 
so extensive a sale in these kingdoms, and were 
aware of the habit of loose and inaccurate reason- 
ing (which gives them circulation,) so prevalent 
not merely in the lowest classes of readers, they 
would not have been taken aback by the spread 
of Socialism, which is but its natural recoil; and 
still less would they imagine that it is an evil to 
be put down by persecution or prosecution. The 
same, too, might be said of Chartism, which no 
one could mistake for a transient ebullition, the 
creature of individual misdoings, if he hada true 
knowledge of the literature of the operatives, and 
of the wants and desires which that literature 
embodies. 

But we are riding our hobby, in the true 
beggar-on-horseback fashion, and it is time for 
us to pull in and dismount. We trotted him 
out “for the nonce,” merely to assist us in ex- 
plaining why we coupled together two books of 
the most opposite description. ‘The ‘ Legend of 
Cloth Fair’ is a collection of smart, terse, and this- 
world-like stories, neatly told; and written ex- 
pressly for periodical publication, and, therefore, 
of the genuine London school. ‘The Yorkshire 
Tales and Poems’ are of a religious and specu- 
lative character, and in form and substance of a 
decidedly country manufacture. Now, the dif- 
ferences between London and Sheffield cutlery 
are not more obvious to the expert in hardware, 
than these specimens of London and Sheffield 
literature to our critical eye. It is difficult to 
imagine that tales so different are addressed to 
the readers of one and the same nation. ‘There 
is an earnestness of purpose in the Yorkshireman, 
as characteristic of the atmosphere he breathes, 
as the strikes and the mill machinery of his 
second story. There is also something wild, 
quaint, and unsophisticated too, about him, which 
is at open war with the Catholicity of the Lon- 
doner, both as to thought and manner. It must 
be clear that the respective readers of books, 
differing so widely as these, cannot understand 
each other. It is not, therefore, we repeat it, 
from London alone that a true knowledge of 
public opinion can be obtained. Whoever will 
take the trouble to enter into our country towns, 
and inquire what is the prevalent literature of 
each, especially among the middle and lower 
classes of readers, will get a better notion of the 
truth; and it will lead him to political considera- 
tions of a far greater importance, than those which 
circulate among the Whigs, Tories, and Radicals 
of club-houses and party coteries. ; 

In a merely literary point of view, there is 
little to be said of these volumes. The ‘ Legend 
of Cloth Fair’ is, for the most part, (as a pre- 
liminary advertisement declares,) a republica- 
tion; and to the lovers of light reading it may 
prove acceptable in its present form. The lite- 
rary pretensions of the other volume are of a 
humbler class, and it will find favour principally 
on account of the serious character of its subject 
matter, and as an appeal to local opinions and 
feelings. 
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Loiterings of Travel. By N. P. Willis. 3 vols. 


Longman & Co. 
An ingenious preface, in which the author owns 
to the slightness of the wares here laid before 
the public, and defends adroitly those past ‘ Pen- 
cillings’ which have gained him so much noto- 
riety, introduces us to a collection of fugitive 
stories, many of which have appeared in the 

eriodicals of the day,—to fragments of verse, 
in the poet’s most musical and finished manner, 
and scraps of a traveller's journal of wanderings 
in England and America;—the former, be it 
stated, guiltless of offence, and though not always 
correct in outline and colour, often sparkling 
and pleasant. The book, in short, is a parlour- 
window book, and cannot be better recommend- 
ed to the parlour-window lounger, than by the 
following passage, from a visit to Stratford-upon- 
Avon :— 

“ T had stipulated with the hostess that my baggage 
should be put into the chamber occupied by Wash- 
ington Irving. I was shown into it to dress for 
dinner—a small neat room, a perfect specimen, in 
short, of an English bed-room, with snow-white cur- 
tains, a looking glass the size of the face, a well 
polished grate and poker, a well fitted carpet, and as 
much light as heaven permits to the climate. Our 
dinner for two was served in a neat parlour on the 
same floor—an English inn dinner—simple, neat, 
comfortable in the sense of that word unknown in 
other countries. There was just fire enough in the 
grate, just enough for two in the different dishes, a 
servant who was just enough in the room, and just 
civil enough—in short, it was, like everything else in 
that country of adaptation and fitness, just what was 
ordered and wanted, and no more. The evening 
turned out stormy, and the rain pattered merrily 
against the windows, The shutters were closed, the 
fire blazed up with new brightness, the well fitted 
wax lights were set on the table; and when the 
dishes were removed, we replaced the wine with a 


tea tray, and sent for the hostess to give us her com- 
pany and a little gossip over our cups. * * ‘I have 
brought up, mem,’ she said, producing a well-polished 
poker from under her black apron, before she took 
the chair set for her at the table—‘ I have brought 
up a relic for you to see, that no money would buy 


from me.’ She turned it over in my hand, and I 
read on one of the flat sides at the bottom, ‘ cEor- 
FREY CRAYON’S SCEPTRE.’ *Do you remember Mr. 
Irving,’ asked my friend, ‘or have you supposed, 
since reading his sketch of Stratford-on-Avon, that 
the gentleman in number three might be the person?” 
The hostess drew up her thin figure, and the expres- 
sion of a person about to compliment herself stole 
into the corners of her mouth. *‘ Why, you see,mem, 
I am very much in the habit of observing my guests, 
and I think I may say I knows a superior gentleman 
when I sees him. If you remember, mem’ (and she 
took down from the mantelpiece a much-worn copy 
of the Sketch-Book), * Geoffrey Crayon tells the cir- 
cumstance of my stepping in when it was getting late, 
and asking if he had rung. I knows it by that, and 
then the gentleman I mean was an American, and I 
think, mem, besides’ (and she hesitated a little as if 
she was about to advance an original and rather ven- 
turesome opinion)—‘I think I can see that gentle- 
man’s likeness all through this book.’ A truer re- 
mark or a more just criticism was perhaps never 
made on the Sketch-Book. We smiled, and Mrs. 
Gardiner proceeded :—‘ I was in and out of the 
coffee-room the night he arrived, mem, and I sees 
directly by his modest ways and timid look that he 
was a gentleman, and not fit company for the other 
travellers. ‘They were all young men, sir, and busi- 
ness travellers, and you know, mem, ignorance takes 
the advantage of modest merit, and after their dinner 
they were very noisy and rude. So, I says to Sarah, 
the chambermaid, says I, ‘That nice gentleman can’t 
get near the fire, and you go and light a fire in num- 
ber three, and he shall sit alone, and it shan’t cost 
him nothing, for I like the look on him. Well, 
mem, he seemed pleased to be alone, and after his 
tea, he puts his legs up over the grate, and there he 
sits with the poker in his hand till ten o’clock. The 
other travellers went to bed, and at last the house 
was as still as midnight, all but a poke in the grate 





now and then in number three, and every time I 
heard it, I jumped up and lit a bed-candle, for I was 
getting very sleepy, and I hoped he was getting up 
to ring for alight. Well,mem, I nodded and nodded, 
and still no ring at the bell. At last I says to Sarah, 
says I,‘Go into number three, and upset something, 
for I am sure that gentleman has fallen asleep.’— 
‘La, ma’am,° says Sarah, ‘I don’t dare..— Well, 
then,’ says I, ‘Ill go.” So I opens the door, and I 
says, ‘ If you please, sir, did you ring?” little think- 
ing that question would ever be written down in such 
a beautiful book, mem. He sat with his feet on the 
fender poking the fire, and a smile on his face, as if 
some pleasant thought was in his mind. *‘ No, ma’am,’ 
says he, ‘I did not.’ I shuts the door, and sits down 
again, for I hadn’t the heart to tell him that it was 
late, for he was a gentleman not to speak rudely to, 
mem. Well, it was past twelve o’clock, when the 
bell did ring. ‘There,’ says I to Sarah, ‘thank 
Heaven he has done thinking, and we can go to bed.’ 
So he walked up stairs with his light, and the next 
morning he was up early and off to the Shakspeare 
house, and he brings me home a box of the mulberry 
tree, and asks me if I thought it was genuine, and 
said it was for his mother in America. And I loved 
him still more for that, and I’m sure I prayed she 
might live to see him return.’ ‘I believe she did, 
Mrs. Gardiner ; but how soon after did you set aside 
the poker?’ ‘ Why, sir, you see there’s a Mr. Vin- 
cent that comes here sometimes, and he says to me 
one day, ‘So, Mrs, Gardiner, you’re finely immor- 
talised. Read that.’ So the minnit I read it, I re- 
membered who it was, and all about it, and I runs 
and gets the number three poker, and locks it up 
safe and sound, and by and by I sends it to Brum. 
magem, and has his name engraved on it, and here 
you see it, sir—and I wouldn’t take no money for 


it 0 
. 


Another scene, which will amuse our readers, 
is an account of a supper party after a private 
concert :-— 


“T was at one. of those private concerts given at 
an enormous expense during the opera season, at 
which ‘assisted’ Julia Grisi, Rubini, Lablache, Tam- 
burini, and Ivanhoff. Grisi came in the carriage of 
a foreign lady of rank, who had dined with her, and 
she walked into the room looking like an empress. 
She was dressed in the plainest white, with her glossy 
hair put smooth from her brow, and a single white 
japonica dropped over one of her temples. The lady 
who brought her chaperoned her during the evening, 
as if she had been her daughter, and under the ex- 
citement of her own table and the kindness of her 
friend, she sung with a rapture and a freshet of glory 
(if one may borrow a word from the Mississippi) 
which set all hearts on fire. She surpassed her most 
applauded hour on the stage—for it was worth her 
while. The audience was composed almost exclu- 
sively of those who are not only cultivated judges, 
but who sometimes repay delight with a present of 
diamonds. Lablache shook the house to its founda- 
tions in his turn; Rubini ran through his miraculous 
compass with the ease, truth, and melody for which 
his singing is unsurpassed; Tamburini poured his 
rich and even fulness on the ear, and Russian Ivan- 
hoff, the one southern singing-bird who has come out 
of the north, wire-drew his fine and spiritual notes, 
till they who had been flushed, and tearful, and 
silent, when the others had sung, drowned his voice 
in the poorer applause of exclamation and surprise. 
The concert was over by twelve, the gold and silver 
paper bills of the performance were turned into fans, 
and every one was waiting till supper should be an- 
nounced—the prima donna still sitting by her friend, 
but surrounded by foreign attachés, and in the highest 
elation at her own success. The doors of an inner 
suite of rooms were thrown open at last, and Grisi’s 
cordon of admirers prepared to follow her in and 
wait on her at supper. At this moment, one of the 
powdered menials of the house stepped up and in- 
formed her very respectfully that supper was prepared 
in a separate room for the singers! Medea, in her 
most tragic hour, never stood so absolutely the pic- 
ture of hate, as did Grisi for a single instant, in the 
centre of that aristocratic crowd. Her chest swelled 
and rose, her lips closed over her snowy teeth, and 
compressed till the blood left them, and for myself, 
I looked unconsciously to see where she would strike. 





I knew, then, that there was more than fancy— 
there was nature and capability of the real—in the 
imaginary passions she plays so powerfully. A laugh 
of extreme amusement at the scene from the high- 
born woman who had accompanied her, suddenly 
turned her humour, and she stopped in the midst of 
a muttering of Italian, in which I could distinguish 
only the terminations, and, with a sort of theatrical 
quickness of transition, joined heartily in her mirth. 
It was immediately proposed by this lady, however, 
that herself and her particular circle should join the 
insulted prima donna at the lower table, and they suc- 
ceeded by this maneuvre in retaining Rubini and 
the others, who were leaving the house in a most un- 
equivocal Italian fury. I had been fortunate enough 
to be included in the invitation, and, with one or two 
foreign diplomatic men, I followed Grisi and her 
amused friend to a small room on a lower floor, that 
seemed to be the housekeeper’s parlour. Here 
supper was set for six (including the man who had 
played the piano), and on the side-table stood every 
variety of wine and fruit, and there was nothing in 
the supper, at least, to make us regret the table we 
had left. With a most imperative gesture and 
rather an amusing attempt at English, Grisi ordered 
the servants out of the room, and locked the door, 
and from that moment the conversation commenced 
and continued in their own musical, passionate, and 
energetic Italian. My long residence in that country 
had made me at home in it; every one present spoke 
it fluently ; and I had an opportunity I might never 
have again, of seeing with what abandonment these 
children of the sun throw aside rank and distinction 
(yet without forgetting it), and join with those who 
are their superiors in every circumstance of life, in 
the gaieties of a chance hour. Out of their own 
country these singers would probably acknowledge 
no higher rank than that of the kind and gifted lady 
who was their guest ; yet, with the briefest apology 
at finding the room too cold after the heat of the con- 
cert, they put on their cloaks and hats as asafeguard 
to their lungs (more valuable to them than to others ;) 
and as most of the cloaks were the worse for travel, and 
the hatsopera-hats with two corners, the grotesque con- 
trast with the diamonds of one lady, and the radiant 
beauty ofthe other, may easily be imagined. Singing 
should be hungry work, by the knife and fork they 
played ; and between the excavations of truffle pies, 
and the bumpers of champagne and burgundy, the 
words were few. Lablache appeared to be an estab- 
lished droll, and every syllable he found time to utter 
was received with the most unbounded laughter. 
Rubini could not recover from the slight he con- 
ceived put upon him and his profession by the sepa- 
rate table; and he continually reminded Grisi, who 
by this time had quite recovered her good humour, 
that, the night before, supping at Devonshire House, 
the Duke of Wellington had held her gloves on one 
side, while his Grace, their host, attended to her on 
the other.—‘ E vero!” said Ivanhoff, with a look of 
modest admiration at the prima donna.— EF vero, e 
bravo!” cried Tamburini, with his sepulchral-talking 
tone, much deeper than his singing. —* Si, si, si, bravo!” 
echoed all the company; and the haughty and happy 
actress nodded all round with a radiant smile, and 
repeated, in her silver tones, ‘ Grazie! cari amici! 
grazie !’—As the servants had been turned out, the 
removal of the first course was managed in pic-nic 
fashion ; and when the fruit and fresh bottles of 
wine were set upon the table by the attachés and 
younger gentlemen, the health of the princess who 
honoured them by her presence was proposed in that 
language, which, it seems to me, is more capable 
than all others of expressing affectionate and respect- 
ful devotion. All uncovered and stood up, and Grisi, 
with tears in her eyes, kissed the hand of her bene- 
factress and friend, and drank her health in silence. 
It isa polite and common accomplishment in Italy to 
improvise in verse, and the lady I speak of is well 
known among her immediate friends for a singular 
facility in this beautiful art. She reflected a moment 
or two with the moisture in her eyes, and then com- 
menced, low and soft, a poem, of which it would be 
difficult, nay impossible, to convey, in English, an 
idea of its music and beauty. It took us back to 
Italy, to its heavenly climate, its glorious arts, its 
beauty and its ruins, and concluded with a line of 
which I remember the sentiment to have been ‘ out 
of Italy every land is exile!’ The glasses were raised 
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as she ceased, and every one repeated after her, 
© Fuori d'Italia tutto e esilio!’ *Ma! cried out the 
fat Lablache, holding up his glass of champagne, and 
looking through it with one eye, * siamo ben esiliati 
qua!’ and, with a word of drollery, the party re- 
covered its gayer tone, and the humour and wit 
flowed on brilliantly as before. The house had long 
been still, and the last carriage belonging to the 
company above stairs had rolled from the door, 
when Grisi suddenly remembered a bird that she had 
lately bought, of which she proceeded to give us a 
description, that probably penetrated to every corner 
of the silent mansion. It was a mocking bird, that 
had been kept two vears in the opera-house, and be- 
tween rehearsal and performance had learned parts 
of every thing it had overheard. It was the property 
of the woman who took care of the wardrobes. Grisi 
had accidentally seen it, and immediately purchased 
it for two guineas. How much of embellishment 
there was in her imitations of her treasure I do not 
know; but certainly the whole power of her wondrous 
voice, passion, and knowledge of music, seemed 
drunk up at once in the wild, various, difficult, and 
rapid mixture of the capricious melody she under- 
took. First came, without the passage which it 
usually terminates, the long, throat-down, gurgling, 
water-toned trill, in which Rubini (but for the bird 
and its mistress, it seemed to me) would have been 
inimitable: then right upon it, as if it were the be- 
ginning of a bar, and in the most unbreathing con. 
tinuity, followed a brilliant passage from the Barber 
of Seville, run into the passionate prayer of Anna 
Bolena in her madness, and followed by the air of 
§ Suoni la tromba intrepida, the tremendous duett in 
the Puritani, between Tamburini and Lablache. 





Up to the sky, and down to the earth again—away 
with a note of the wildest gladness, and back upon 
a note of the most touching melancholy—if the bird 
but half equals the imitation of his mistress, he were 
worth the jewel in a sultan’s turban. * Giulia !” 
*Giulietta !’ *Giuliettina!’ cried out one and another, | 
as she ceased, expressing. in their Italian diminutives, 
the love and delight she had inspired by her incom- | 
parable execution. The stillness of the house in the | 
occasional pauses of conversation reminded the gay 
party, at last, that it was wearing late. The door 
was unlocked, and the half-dozen sleepy footmen 
hanging about the hall were despatched for the 
cloaks and carriages; the drowsy porter was roused | 
from his deep leathern dormeuse, and opened the | 
door—and broad upon the street lay the cold grey 
light of a summer's morning.” 

Volume the third contains the author’s “ pen- 
cillings” of the Tournament, done in the same 
agreeable style ; but the interest of that “ gentle 
and free passage of arms” is already gone by. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE 

Lady Jane Grey, an Historical Romance, by Thomas 
Miller, 3 vols.—Thomas Miller has reasons so much 
more cogent to plead in excuse for hasty composi- 
tion, than most others of his craft, that his facility 
must be regretted where theirs would be blamed : 
and regretied, because it stands in the way of his 
attaining that excellence as a romancer of which we 
believe him capable. There is a picturesqueness in 
the arrangement and colouring of his scenes, an 
occasional glimpse, now of pathos, now of humour 
quaint and popular but never vulgar,—an ease in 
the use and combination of such few historical mate- 
rials as sufiice for his purpose, which put to shame 
the efforts of many who have been crammed in 
schools, and lectured in colleges—and afford another 
evidence that creative power is like the air and the 
sunshine—visiting alike the cottage, and the mansion, 
the basket-maker’s shop, and the literary gentle- 
man’s sanctum. The romance opens well with some 
striking scenes in the death chamber of the young 
King, whose decease was the signal for the ambitious 
Northumberland to thrust forward the gentle pupil 
of Roger Ascham, towards the Crown—the Tower— 
and the scatiold! The poisoned nosegay, which is 
said to have been the immediate cause of the enfee- 
bled boy’s death, is placed by Mr. Miller in the 
hands of one Duskena, who is made the mother of 
the Holy Maid of Kent, and to owe her desire for 
revenge, not merely to that cruel sacrifice of her 





daughter—but to the circumstance of herself having 


been at an earlier period ruined and deserted by 
Henry the Eighth.—On such a scale of invention, 
and with such a moving principle of mischief, it is not 
difficult to imagine how fearlessly the author dashes 
through the well known historical events of Lady 
Jane Grey’s brief and melancholy career: the outline 
of whose character is sweetly drawn. The work, in- 
deed, as a whole is interesting: and perhaps, even, 
more remarkable than the historical novels from the 
same pen, which have preceded it. 

Records of Real Life, by Miss Harriot Pigott, 3 
vols.—It is in vain that Lady ********* **** assures 
us in the introduction, that Mr. Galt “adopted Miss 
Pigott’s MS. with intense interest”’— it is in vain that 
Miss Pigott herself, by foot notes, again and again 
complacently recalls the attention of the public to a 
defunct “Correspondence of a Woman of Fashion,” 
the former fruit of her pen. Diligence in our voca- 
tion made us plod our weary way onward through 
her closely printed pages,—but no eftort of attention 
could keep off “ tired Nature’s sweet restorer.” 

Innisfoyle Abbey, a tale of Modern Times, by Dennis 
Ignatius Moriarty, 3 vols.—The press was unani- 
mous in commending the good taste and good temper 
with which * Geraldine’ was executed. It ought now, 
with no less accord, to denounce the vulgarity, the 
violence,and the improbability displayed in this newer 
attempt to enlist Fiction on the Romish side of the 
church question. We have not often been more 
repelled than by this tale: which, if it had strength 
enough to exercise any influence whatsoever on the 
public mind, would tend to retard the progress of 
benevolence. 

Grecian Stories, by Maria Hack.—This work is 
inferior to the * English Stories’ by the same writer : 


| indeed, the account of the Spartan institutions is 
| inaccurate, and the morality of some of the inferences 


deduced seems to us a little questionable. The book 
is beautifully printed, and some of the wood-cuts by 


| Mr. Folkard are worthy of especial commendation. 
sions put his whole trust | 
| in the powers of his art,—as in the vignette where the | ; 
youth is asleep on the tomb of Socrates,—and not | 
wasted his strength in abortive attempts to imitate | 


pe 
Che engraver has on oc 


the effects of copper. The title-page otfers another 
excellent example in illustration of our argument. 
The foreground, the broken column, and the armour 


| at its base, are excellent—simple and vigorous, and 


after the manner of the old school ; while the back- 
ground is smeary and leaden, in the attempt, after 
the modern fashion, to give effects beyond the limited 
powers of the art. 

The Ingoldsby Legends ; or, Mirth and Marvels, by 
Thomas Ingoldsby, Esq.—Ingoldsby is a most plea- 
sant fellow in his mirthful mood, when rhyming 
about the ‘ Monstre Balloon’—‘ the Coronation,’ 
where 

*Iwould have made you crazy to see Esterhazy 
All jew'ls from jasey to his di’mond boots, 
With Alderman Harmer, and that swate charmer, 
The famale heiress, Miss Anj@-ly Coutts, 
—or the more ancient achievements and progresses 
of St. Odille, St. Gengulphus, or St. Nicholas. Plea- 
sant, too, is Ingoldsby, after another fashion, when 
making the flesh creep with terror in some old 
ghastly goblin legend. With all its sarcasm and 
devilry, however, the book may be warranted harm- 
less; and we should have drawn copiously from its 
stores, had they not all been already presented to the 
reader in Mr, Bentley’s ‘ Miscellany’ and other perio- 
dicals, 

Essay on Elevating the Profession of the Educator.— 
Though this was one of the unsuccessful essays 
written for the prize offered by the Central Society 
of Education, it contains much that deserves the at- 
tention of the public, particularly respecting theschools 
for the middle and upper classes of society. The 
abuses which the author exposes are sufficiently fla- 
grant and notorious, but the application of a remedy 
is beset with difficulties, and there is no present 
prospect of their being overcome. We therefore re- 
luctantly avoid discussion, which under existing cir- 
cumstances might do more harm than good. 

Gresley’s English Citizen.—We are not admirers 
of what are called religious novels: Mr. Gresley’s 
work, however, is good of its kind; it advocates the 
doctrines of the Oxford Divines with temper and 
moderation. On the matter we shall make no com- 
ment, but the manner merits our approbation. 
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Webster, 18mo. 4s. Gd. cl—Rollo’s Vacation, by J. Abbott, 
royal limo. 2s. Gd. bd.—ilistory of France, by Julia Corner, 
12mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—The Sieppingstone to Knowledge, lémo. 
Is. cl.—Roger’s Practical Arrangement of Ecclesiastical 
Law, 1/. lls. 6d. bds.—Roscoe’s Criminal Evidence, 2nd edit, 


| by T. C. Granger, 12mo. 1/. 3s. bds.—Camp and Quarter, by 
| Major Patterson, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cl.—Language of 


Flowers, 7th edit. 18mo. 10s. Gd. silk.—The Listener in Ox- 
ford, by Caroline Fry, fe. 8vo. 2nd edit. 3s. 6. cl.—lHours of 
Sorrow, 2nd edit. l6mo. 2s. 6d. cl—Protestant Ascendancy 
Vindicated, by Rey. T. D. Gregg, 12mo. 4s. cl.—Mirror of 
my Mind, 32mo. 3s. cl.; 3s. Gd. silk. 


(ADVERTISEMENT. ]—On Saturday, Feb. 29th, will be pub- 

1ed, complete in 2 vols. &vo. (to be had separately), price 
2ls., MEMOIRS OF A PRISONER OF STATE, in the 
Fortress of SPiELBERG. By ALEXANDER ANDRYANE, Fellow- 
captive of Count Confalonieri; with an Appendix by Ma- 
RONCELLI, the Companion of Silvio Pellico; translated by 
Fortunato Pranpi. Saunders & Otley, Conduit-strect. 


(ADVERTISEMENT. ]—Handsome Annual Present.—Price 
6s. 6d., ILLUSTRATIONS OF TITE BIBLE and CONFIR- 
MATIONS OF SACRED HISTORY, from the EGYPTIAN 
MONUMENTS. By W. C. Taytor, L.L.D. The volume is 
illustrated by Ninety-three Engravings. C. Tilt, London. 





TO AN OLD PEN. 


What ho! Come hither, my grey-goose quill ! 
Why dost thou on the ground lie low ? 

I'll have thee, shape thee, use thee still; 
Thou shalt not die, and ‘scape me so. 

Come here, old friend ; I'll force thee trace 
A dream of words, all soft and deep, 

Such as throw morn on maiden’s face, 

And carry joy into her sleep. 


I'll force thee sing of love, my dear,— 
Of gentle, tenderest, truest love ; 

How gentlest girls are fairest here, 
And angels afterwards above. 


Perhaps I'll bid thee chaunt of war, 

On land, or on the howling sea,— 

Of wonders, born in regions far,— 

Of courts, or crowned pageantry ;— 

Or else,—Sweet music be our theme, 
The music of the heart or ear ; 

Such as once taught my soul to dream 

It dwelt upon a fairy sphere. 

Dost thou remember,—years ago, 

How thou and I through night did run 
(Ah, none but thou and I shall know !) 
Singing of love, from sun to sun ? 

Thus will we sing again. Old Time 
Shall never cramp my heart again, 

But let me loose, to laugh or rhyme, 
With thee,—with thee, mine ancient pen. 
—Yet, no ;—grave thoughts must now be ours,— 
A graver, plainer, purer page. 

We'll give to youth its world of flowers, 
And feed upon the fruits of age. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
University of , Feb. 1. 

I advise all travellers who intend to make any stay 
ina German town, to get an immediate introduction 
to the Museum. Do not suppose by Museum is 
meant a repository of mummies or minerals, though 
many of them do possess a collection, such as it is, of 
« Alterthumer;” but the place frequented by the 
native and foreign curiosities,—alias a club-house. 
Much cannot be said for the architectural beauty of 
this where I am writing, whose appropriate inscription 
would be—* This is not a barrack,” though it is large 
enough to contain a regiment of dragoons, horses and 
all, the latter of which might be accommodated in 
the dark and gloomy crypt that supports the heavy 

ile. The German has, however, much more regard 
for das leben (the actual), than the ideal; and the 
edifice contains concert and ball rooms—a library— 
several reading and coffee rooms—billiard tables— 
a garden—in fact, every requisite accommodation for 
supplying food for the “ morale” as well as the phy- 
sical. All the inhabitants, without reference to their 
rank or station, are eligible as mem bers, and admitted 
by ballot. The subscriptions are very moderate; and 
the hotel-keeper who rents the provision establish- 
ment, is limited, by the regulations of the Society, in 
his prices : hence the table d*hote is at a much lower 
rate than the others in the town, and thus the mem- 
bers are enabled to enjoy, for a mere trifle, all the 
benefits of a club. It is true that a German’s luxu- 
ries are not very expensive. His pipe is not the 
amusement only, it is the occupation of his life: and 
with the accompaniment of a choppin (pint) of beer, 
that costs less than a penny, he passes his time en- 
tirely to his satisfaction. All the hours that are not 


devoted to business are spent at the Museum. Do- 
mestic circle there is none in Germany, except during 
meal-times; and the women, almost without excep- 
tion, (I do not speak of great cities, such as Vienna, 
Berlin, or Munich,) attend to the culinary and do- 
mestic departments, much as our great-grandmothers 
Germany, indeed, has introduced few, if any, 


did. 
innovations into its customs or manners. Mittag 
essen (mid-day eating) is the only term they have for 
dinner, and ombre is still the favourite game, as it 
was with us in Pope’s time. A common expression, 
at the present day, for a distinguished person—* he 
is a matadore,” is hardly understood by us. 

I have given precedence to the material life of the 
Germans, because, in fact, it is the most important 
with them. They eat more, drink more, and sleep 
more than any other people. 

Having thus taken a hasty glance at the citizens, 
yclept Philistines, I must not forget (in a university 
town who could forget?) those lords of the creation, 
the Students. They are but indifferent supporters of 
the Museum. Only the steadier portions of their 
community frequent this establishment. Order and 
decorum are irksome to these wild spirits; their own 
Verbindungs, or the Kneipe, are much more to their 
taste, for there they can sing, carouse, and quarrel 
without constraint. Whether it be that beer acts on 
the bile, and turns the sot into a brute, I know not, 
but so it is, that duels form an invariable finale to 
all their drinking bouts. Of those who attend the 
Museum, I observed few, if any, with scarified cheeks 
or seamed noses, such as parade the streets, and ap- 
pear as proud of these trophies as though they were 
honourable scars received in battle. A terrific-looking 
character, with red hair and a goat’s beard, was 
pointed out to me as a noted swordsman, and a won- 
derful adept in shearing of its due proportions, that 
prominent feature. Like the Arabs or American 
savages, one Verbindung is bound to avenge the muti- 
lations committed by another; and hence the sandy 
hero is daily invited to the Fetch boden, and making 
more victims. Is it to be believed that such things can 
not only be winked at, but encouraged by the profes- 
sors, notwithstanding one of them lost a son in a duel 
some years since, and a student died, this very term, 
of his wounds,—or of a nervous fever, as his relations 
were informed ? After this tragic event, the police, for 
form’s sake, arrested the parties engaged in one of 
these encounters, and imprisoned them for a few days; 
but, satisfied with this demonstration of authority, they 
allow things to go on in their old course. I had the 
curiosity, yesterday, to visit one of these Kneipes. I 
found that they are governed by laws, the combined 
wisdom of Bonne, Heidelberg, Jena, &c. They form 





a considerable volume, and are admirably contrived 
for fining and making drunk frechses (freshmen.) The 
principal amusement at these resorts is the mystify- 
ing and laughing at the simplicity of the greenhorns. 
I have looked at this hand-book of all who desire to 
be initiated in the mysteries of beer-houses, but found 
it required a key, couched as it is in slang, borrowed 
from the Fetch Soden. But let me return to the 
Museum, and pleasanter topics. 

The reading-rooms, where silence is strictly pre- 
served, are well supplied; the Times, and Galignani’s 
Messenger,the Moniteur, Journal des Débats, National, 
Journal des Tribunaux, and the witty Charivari, were 
on the table of the foreign news room. On the shelves 
of the large saloon I perceived the Quarterlyand Edin- 
burgh, the Foreign Quarterly and Monthly reviews, the 
Atheneum, the Revue des Deux Mondes, the Biblio- 
theque de Genéve—the patriarch of periodicals—the 
Biblioteca Italiana, and even a Polish magazine—the 
Parnietnik Nawkowy—where, in addition to criticisms 
on new Polish and Sclavonian works, are to be found 
valuable treatises on the history and literature of those 
nations. But I was astonished at the multitude of 
monthly and weekly papers that swarm in all parts 
of Germany, and covered other tables. Much cannot 
be said in praise of these ephemerides. The low rate 
at which they are published and the very small re- 
muneration received by the editors and contributors, 
prevent men of first-rate talent from writing in them: 
hence, in lieu of original matter, the English and 
French magazines and works furnish the principal 
staple of their contents. I was at a loss to account 
for the staleness of the criticisms in many of them, 
till I reflected that the reviewer prudently withheld 
his opinion till that of the public was declared on the 
merits or demerits of an author. Several periodicals, 
exclusively devoted to Theology, I shall not trouble 
you with. The press of Stuttgard, where “ Pietismus” 
most reigns, is much engaged in that unfruitful con- 
troversy—polemics. The world of Germany is, at 
the present day, divided between the Pietists and 
Rationalists, Strauss is, as you know, the great dis- 
ciple of the last sect, and is considered very ill treated 
by the canton of Zurich, in being removed from the 





chair of Theology to which he had been named ;— 
only imagine a rationalist Theological Professor! I 
have not spoken of the daily newspapers,—what is to 
be said of them ? Home politics are a forbidden sub- 
ject; but, having no colour of their own, these most 
insipid productions affect to feel a great interest in 
the contests of English or French parties, and would 
think it unbecoming to take any but the most liberal 
side—I might say the most radical. The censorship 
of the press weighs like the leaden mantle in Dante’s 
* Inferno,’ on German literature. Dramatic writing 
is at a very low ebb, the stage being supplied with 
adaptations, or réchauffés, from the English, or some 
of the 295 pieces which the last year produced in 
Paris. Original authors must be scarce, where trans- 
lations are so popular. Scarcely a novel known at 
home, but is immediately put into a German dress ; 
and * Boz’ has as much fame here as in England. 
There are now lying on the table, Cheveley, Burns’s 
Poems, Lord Byron’s, Lord Brougham’s Statesmen, 
Béranger’s Songs, and a host of books, issued during 
the last few months, whilst scarcely a native work of 
any consequencet appears among them. 

The remark respecting literature applies also to 
music: where instrumental performers are lauded to 
the skies, composers of distinguished talent must be 
rare. 

But the Museum has other attractions for the gra- 
tification of the community: it gives several balls and 
concerts, to which the members and their families 
are admitted in virtue of their subscription. The 
saloons are let, on occasions, to the musicians and 
players that make the tour of Germany, and the esta- 
blishment possesses a director, a decent composer, 
who twice a week holds an academy, and instructs 
the young people in singing,—to which accomplish- 
ment, indeed, one day in the week has been already 
dedicated in the schools. The small town, where I 





+t One work on the table is entitled, * Magicon, &c.; or the 
Archives of Magnetismand Visions,’ by Dr. Justinus Kerner. 
The contents are,—Attraction—Of the Spirit-belief of Rhe- 
nanus, and of y—Polemics against Fischer of Basle, 
Strauss, and Werth—The celebrated Seperin Prophetess of 
Prevorst — Divining-rods — Facts— Wonderful Dreams — 
Visions-—A pparitions—Second Sight (Shuntod)—Extase, Xc. ; 





in all of which the Doctor implicitly believes. 


am writing, furnishes an orchestra of amateurs, which 
our largest city could not equal. 

In short, these Museums are well worthy of imita- 
tion in England, and would do much to supersede the 
coffee-house and bar-room. The first difficulty, how- 
ever, would be to break down the wall of demarcation 
so strictly kept up between ranks—to do away the 
fear of contamination by the contact with the shop- 
keeper and mechanic. Here the citizen thinks him- 
self on a perfect equality with the noble: the host 
taking a hand at cards with the professor, or making 
a beer or wein spiel,—i.e. rattling dice for the reck- 
oning with his guests.—But the table d*hdéte bell 
sounds, and I must bring my letter to an abrupt 
conclusion, 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Some particulars of the projected expedition to 
the Niger have been communicated to Parliament, 
from which we learn that it is intended to establish 
commercial relations with those African chiefs within 
whose dominions the internal slave trade is carried 
on, by which the external trade is supplied with its 
victims, and to enter into treaties with them, the 
basis of which is to be the admission into this country 
of the produce of their several territories on favour- 
able terms, on condition of the abandonment and 
absolute prohibition of the slave trade. The pro- 
posed expedition is to ascend the Niger, to the point 
at which several large tributary streams fall into it 
from the eastward, and there and elsewhere to esta- 
blish factories. Three iron steam-boats are to be 
employed ; two of these will be of about 440 tons 
burthen, and to draw four feet nine inches water,—the 
third a smaller vessel, which will draw only three 
feet ; the former will each have two engines of thirty- 
five horse-power, and the latter only one. The 
engines are all to be constructed on one model, so 
that the parts of each will fit all the others. The 
estimated expense of the outfit is 35,0002, and the 
annual cost under 11,000/. That the measure will have 
a beneficial influence on the civilization of Africa, we 
cannot doubt; and if so, it will tend indirectly as 
well as directly to accomplish its purpose,and check 
that atrocious system which is the disgrace of huma- 
nity: and assuredly we may venture to hope for 
some results of great interest in the way of geogra- 
phical discovery. 

Two pictures of pretence are advertised for sight 
and sale at the St. James's Gallery, Pall Mall,—one, 
*Lot and his Daughters,’ given to Velasquez, the 
other ‘Charles I. on Horseback,’ calling itself a 
Vandyck, This latter is a full-sized, feeble reflection 
of the great Epernon portrait at Windsor, of which 
the excellence is attested by the numerous copies 
from it. The soi-disant Velasquez has neither his 
character of hand nor mind, yet possesses consider- 
able merit, if not that peculiar to the painter: the 
flesh tone warm and mellow, instead of cool silver- 
brown, little freedom and much unitedness in the 
handling, reverse all our notions of Velasquez, 
Fifteen hundred pounds are asked for this picture, 
we suppose a full half being the price of his name. 
Mr. Hope gave five hundred at the Orleans sale for 
a very similar composition, which was far below its 
value if genuine. Such things as large historical 
pictures by Velasquez are rare in this country, ex- 
cept at the picture-mongers’, where they abound. 

To the list of painters of ceremonial pictures con- 
nected with the Queen’s accession, which already 
included the names of Wilkie, Leslie, Parris, and 
Hayter, may now be added that of Sir William 
Newton, who has been for some time engaged upon 
a picture of the Coronation, painted on ivory,—like 
Leslie’s, limited in its design to the presentation of 
about a dozen of the prominent personages in the 
ceremony, and having as its immediate subject the 
act of homage of her Majesty’s uncle the Duke of 
Sussex. 

The Opera is now announced as about to open this 
day week, with the‘ Torquato Tasso’ of Donnizetti—for 
provisional prima donna, Malle. de Varny, who made 
her début at M. Benedict's concert—for provisional 
primo tenore, Signor Ricciardi—the same, we presume, 
who made such a favourable impression on the Pa- 
risian public, by his performance at La Renaissance, 
in the French version of Donnizetti’s ‘ Lucia.’ 
There are other musical probabilities with regard to 
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our principal concerts, which may be announced : 
and one musical certainty, which, if it have not 
been adopted too late, ought to exercise a beneficial 
influence on the performances of the Philharmonic 
Society,we mean the entire suppression of the 
rehearsal tickets. At the recent trial, two sympho- 
nies, by Spohr, were gone through: one of these 
was ‘The Four Epochs,’ its first movement being 
a la Handel, its second in imitation of Mozart, its 
scherzo after Beethoven, and its finale in Auber’s 
manner. Another symphony, by Mr. Walmisley, of 
Oxford, was also tried. We are sorry to hear that 
Herr David is not coming to London this season. 
It is said that M. Molique is to play at two of 
the Philharmonic Concerts. This violinist, who 
bears the highest reputation in Germany, has been 
described to us as belonging to the true and clas- 
sical school: if such, he will be welcome in con- 
trast with MM. Ole Bull, Haumann, and others 
of the metriciously romantic school, who will pro- 
bably come over from Paris. M. A. Batta, too, in- 
tends to pay us a second visit. As regards singers, 
besides a far-off rumour of Duprez, and his pupil 
Mdlle. Nathan—would that it may prove true!—_we 
have already been advised of the intentions of Mdlle. 
Nau, of the Académie Royale, to visit London. 
Should this be the case, and if Madame Dorus- 
Gras come also, we shall have an opportunity of 
comparing two French songstresses of the same 
quality. So much for the Philharmonic manage- 
ment. The Ancient Directors, anxious to arrest the 
decay of their venerable establishment, have adopted 
the worst feature of their brother establishment— 
namely, the nightly change of a conductor. The 
ridicule with which such a system is mentioned 
throughout Europe, might, we think, ere this, have 
reached even a body so far behind the time, as the 
Directors of the Ancient Concerts. Meanwhile, the 
names of the Queen and the Prince Albert, and the 
Queen Dowager, as constant visitants, are hung out 
as a bait to quicken the languid zeal of the public: 
for ourselves, we cannot but fear, that, in spite of those 
new measures, and these brilliant names, the common 
lot awaits the 
Bird-organ built by Tubal-Cain ; 

and the pity is great, in proportion as the opportunity 
for keeping alive a taste for sound music among the 
higher classes, if once lost, will be regained with 
difficulty. Meanwhile, the cause of the people daily 
advances: we hear of singing-schools, on the conti- 
nental plan, rising in every corner of the metropolis, 
and we are invited to more exhibitions and concerts 
than there is any possibility of attending, save for 
the possessor of the “ flying horse,” mentioned in the 
prelude to ‘ Peter Bell.’ For instance, while Mr. 
Blagrove’s party was giving its first concert, the 
“Society for the Encouragement of Vocal Music,” 
established by Mr. Hickson, whose researches among 
the continental establishments have been most dili- 
gent, was giving a madrigal concert in the girls’ 
school-room, Harp Alley, Farringdon Street. We 
hope soon to have an opportunity of examining the 
results of the musical tuition in this establishment. 
In another quarter, we find, that so well have the 
concerts given by the Peckham Literary and Scien- 
tific Institution thriven, that a new hall is to be built, 
by that body, for the express purpose of holding 
musical performances on a large scale. On Monday 
the Second Quartett Concert, given by Messrs. Willy 
and Joseph Banister’s party, with Herr Hausmann 
for violoncello, was held at the City of London 
Tavern. The scheme was excellent,—the perform- 
ance less so: Onslow’s lovely quintett in c major 
was spoiled by the contrabasso, and Mr. W. S. Ben- 
nett gave Beethoven’s pianoforte quintett with a 
harder touch than used to belong to him. Precision 
is indispensable to classical music, but precision with 
expression is the thing wanted. The wind instru- 
mentalists who joined with him—Messrs. Lazarus, 
Barret, Baumann, and Jarrett—were excellent ; the 
last gentleman fully justifying the favourable opinion 
expressed last week. The singing, too, by Mrs. 
Severn, Miss M. B. Hawes (who has greatly im- 
proved), and Mr. Hobbs, was very satisfactory. 

To excite emulation, and to quicken home ambi- 
tion, we shall translate a paragraph from the French 
journals, relative to the excellent achievements of the 
Society for the Cultivation of Music, in Copenhagen. 
This Society—of which the Prince Royal is patron— 





was founded at the commencement of last year, and 
now numbers, among its active members—that is to 
say, those who can take a part in its performances, 
as singers or instrumentalists—1,512 persons, 950 of 
whom are males. Six public concerts are to be given 
once in three months, on the grand scale, for the 
benefit of the charities of the town: and among the 
works which will be performed (the selection having 
been approved by the Director of the Police!) will be the 
Guido and Ginevra, by M. Halévy, a work which has 
a strangely extensive circulation, its limited success 
in Paris considered—the Requiem, by M. Berlioz— 
La Selva Incantata, by Righini—La Caverne, by 
Lesueur—the Mount of Olives, by Beethoven—and 
the Medea, by Cherubini. At all events, the Danish 
Society shows sense and spirit in not following the 
beaten track. It is to be remarked, however, tak- 
ing their selection as a sign, that French music is 
daily becoming more and more an object of respect 
and curiosity throughout Europe. There is little 
hope for Italy—in spite of the incontestable supe- 
riority of her singers—unless a new composer shall 
shortly appear. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 


The GALLERY, for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, from 10 in 
the Morning until 5 in the Evening.—Admission, 1s.; Cata- 
logue, Is. WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


SPLENDID EXHIBITION.— ROYAL GALLERY, ADE- 
LAIDE-STREET, LOWTHER ARCADE, WEST STRAND.— 
Electro-Magnetic Locomotive Engine at work—Electrical Eel, 
the only living specimen in fenepe—vemnieation of Light, by 
Mr. Goddard's Polariscope—Oxy-hydrogen Microscope—Steam- 

3un —Messrs. Whitworths’ Patent Foot-Lathe—Mr. Curtis's 
Jacks for lifting Locomotive Engines—Steam Engines, &c.— 
Lecture daily on different branches of Physical Philosophy.— 
Open daily at 10, a.m. Admittance, Is. 


CATLIN’S NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN GALLERY, 
Ecyptian Hatt, PiccapiLtLy.—Containing 500 paintings, made 
by his own hand, during seven years’ travel and residence 








amongst the Wildest Tribes of Indians in North America. And 
also an immense Collection of Indian Curiosities, Dresses, Wea- 
pons, &c.; and a Crow Wigwam, twenty-five feet high—a magni- 
ticent specimen.—Open daily from 10 to 6. Admittance, ls. 
(The Rooms well ventilated and warmed.) 

MR. CATLIN’S THREE LECTURES on the MANNERS and 

CUSTOMS of these iesbatye be delivered NEXT WEEK 
: TRS . 


on TUESDAY, THL » and SATURDAY EVENINGS, 
commencing at 9 o'clock. Tickets for the Course, 6s.; Single 
Tickets, 2s. 6d. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Feb. 17.—J. Heywood, Esq., V.P., in the chair.— 
Three new Fellows of the Society were elected. 

The first paper read was ‘ On the System and Ex- 
tent of Pauper Relief in Scotland,’ prepared from 
official and other documents, by W. R. Deverell, 
Esq., acting Secretary.—It is a characteristic distinc- 
tion of the Scottish system of provision for the poor, 
that it mainly relies on voluntary contributions from 
the public, and avoids all compulsory assessment as 
long as there exists any reasonable hope of pro- 
curing the needful relief without recourse to that 
expedient. 

Church collections are recognized in acts of Parlia- 
ment as the ancient and legal resource for the main- 
tenance of the poor; and for this purpose they have 
been resorted to from the earliest periods of the eccle- 
siastical establishment of Scotland. An act, which 
was passed in 1579, for the suppression of public 
begging, conferred the power of levying funds for the 
poor by assessment: but the preference for, and suffi- 
ciency of, the church collections, and other voluntary 
contributions, prevented any exercise of this power 
until more than a century subsequent to the date of 
that statute ; and then it was only partially applied 
in a few particular parishes, either in supplement to, 
or merely as an occasional and temporary substitute 
for, the voluntary contributions. It hence appears, 
from the official returns, that assessment has been 
adopted in different parishes at very various dates— 
some parishes, with scanty means, have long struggled 
against it, and at last, by the pressure of pauperism, 
have been compelled to yield—others, chiefly towns, 
have submitted to compulsory levies with less resist- 
ance. In the border parishes, and larger towns, is 
often found a conjunction of the two methods; a 
fund is raised by voluntary contribution at the church 
doors, and to supply its deficiency another is raised 
by legalassessment ; but by far the greater number of 
parishes have constantly persevered in the voluntary 
mode of contribution, or have re-adopted it, after 





having made a trial of assessment. So that Séotland, 


in general, has always manifested a most decided 
preference for the system of church collections and 
optional almsgiving. Indeed, until nearly the 
middle of the last century, the funds obtained by 
these expedients were, with very slight exceptions, 
found to be sufficient for the maintenance of all the 
poor in that country ; and the first occasion of their 
becoming, in any parish, permanently inadequate 
was, the secession of the Presbyterian dissenters 
from the established church of Scotland, which com- 
menced about the year 1750; by which the weekly 
church collections were gradually diminished. In 
the Church Assembly’s Report it is stated, that the 
collections which are received at the doors of the 
places of worship of dissenting seceders, are disposed 
of by those respective congregations, and are not paid 
to the parish fund for the poor, which is collected at 
the doors of the churches of the establishments; but 
no information is added respecting any appropriation 
of the dissenters’ collections to the relief of the poor, 
Since the year 1820, when a report was made by the 
Church Assembly similar to the one for 1839, which 
forms the chief source of the present statements, 
many parishes, and especially those in manufacturing 
districts, have experienced great difficulties in pro- 
viding for their poor by means of their church collec- 
tions, in consequence of a rapid increase of popu- 
lation and paupers, without any commensurate in- 
crease of the members and resources of the church 
establishment. An increase of pauperism is also 
attributed to the deficiency of religious and moral 
instruction, which has allowed masses of the town 
population to grow up without those powerful re- 
straints which are furnished by industrious, pious, and 
prudent habits, though it might reasonably be doubted 
whether, as believed by some benevolent philanthro- 
pists, religious and moral teaching can permanently 
influence the conduct of those whom poverty com- 
pels incessantly to struggle for mere animal subsis- 
tence. In some parishes an opinion is prevalent, 
that the burden of relieving the poor should be ex- 
clusively sustained by the land-owners and the richer 
classes ; and accordingly the church collections are 
diminished, by an unwillingness of the humbler 
classes to assist in supporting their indigent neigh- 
bours. These, and other circumstances, have rendered 
assessment unavoidable in the suburban parishes of 
the large commercial towns, in which the poor were 
previously supported by the church and other col- 
lections. In 1839, the whole number of parishes 
assessed amounted to 238, showing an increase of 46 
since the report published in 1820: the total popu- 
lation and relieved poor of the assessed and non- 
assessed parishes being nearly equal ; so that notwith- 
standing the general disposition to retain the volun- 
tary mode of provision, the prevalency of mendicity 
and vagrancy constrains the managers of the poor, 
in densely populated districts, to resort to compulsory 
levies; seeing that, as in all optional contributions, 
the pious duty of giving is left mainly to the humbler 
classes, and a proportionate share of the burden is 
not sustained by the wealthy, who are far removed 
from the personal observation of abject poverty. 
Indeed, however suitable and sufficient a system of 
voluntary charity may be for a more simple and less 
crowded state of society, it would appear that, in the 
dense, and complex, and industrial populations of 
modern towns, a legal compulsory provision for the 
poor, is the only effectual expedient by which their 
various and constantly increasing exigencies can be 
adequately met, and the existence of extreme destitu- 
tion prevented. But, while on the one hand a legal 
provision is believed to be more effectual for the sys- 
tematic and permanent relief of destitution, more 
just towards all classes of the community, more uni- 
form in its operation, more easily adapted to the 
wants and circumstances of individuals, and more 
conducive to the excitement of a general interest in 
the concerns of the poor: on the other hand, the 
system of voluntary charity is extolled, for its benefi- 
cial moral influence on the humble individuals whose 
custom of putting, every Sunday, their mite into the 
pauper’s box, impresses them with a strong aversion 
to become pensioners on the fund it contains. In 
Scotland, the uniform principle of proceeding is, that 
every individual must, as long as he is able, provide 
for himself by his own labour, and that his parish is 
bound only to furnish that portion of the necessaries 
of life which he cannot earn or obtain by other lawful 
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means. In cases even of extreme destitution the 
relations and neighbours of the paupers feel a pride 
in providing, either wholly or in part, for their neces- 
sities. No right is acknowledged to exist on the part 
of the poor to demand relief from the parish eccle- 
siastical court, nor, if rejected by that court, is it 
practicable for them to appeal to a superior autho- 
rity. Hence, in behalf of the Scottish method of 
charity, it is asserted that, the poor are constrained 
to be provident and industrious; that their neighbours 
and relatives are encouraged to assist them; that 
there is cherished a spirit of independence, and un- 
willingness to come upon the parish for the mere 
pittance which it has to offer—a more ample supply 
being believed to be injurious to the true interests 
and the moral habits of the people. In Scotland, too, 
there are neither poor-houses nor workhouses, except- 
ing three of the latter at Edinburgh, and one at 
Paisley—the whole provision for paupers consisting 
in out-door relief; but that this is not effectual in 
preventing the existence of much greater destitution 
and wretchedness among the poor than is found in 
England, is shown, not only in their more squalid 
appearance and miserable places of abode, especially 
in Glasgow, but in the fact that the malaria gene- 
rated by their persons and dwellings, diffuses 
epidemic fevers that occasion a mortality of 1 in 
21, while even in London it rises only to 1 in 31. 
The administration of the poor-funds, and the 
management of the poor, are committed, in each 
parish, to the Kirk Session—an ecclesiastical court, 
having jurisdiction throughout its parish, and con- 
sisting of the minister of the church, with several 
ordained church officers denominated elders. The 
landholders or heritors of each parish, and, in towns, 
the magistrates, possess a joint authority in superin- 
tending the poor; but, almost without exception, the 
whole business is left to the parish vestry, called the 
Kirk Session, which is subject only to the Supreme 
Court of Session. The total number of persons 
giving their gratuitous services in the management 
of the poor in Scotland is 7,542, of whom 6,035 are 
members of Kirk Sessions. The total number of 
hired agents is 532. The annual average expense of 
levying assessments is 4,119/. 17s.; of managing the 
poor, 2,968/. 8s. 3d.; of litigation, 9207. 15s. 10d. ; 
and the total expense of administration 8,009/. 1s. 1d., 
or 2s. on each pauper. The total amount of parishes 
in Scotland is 896; the Assembly’s Report, however, 
contains returns for only 879. The total population, 
in 1831, was 2,315,926. The annual average num- 
ber of poor of every class is 79,429, being 3.42 per 
cent. of the whole population. The amount of the 
allowances to the parochial poor in Scotland, is, in all 
cases, remarkably small, inasmuch as it most com- 
monly forms merely a part of the whole minimum 
means cf subsistence, the rest being obtained either 
by some degree of labour or through the charitable 
medium of friends. The Scottish poor who receive 
parochial relief are divided into two distinct classes, 
designated ordinary and occasional poor ; the former 
are permanently enrolled, and are entitled to period- 
ical allowances; the latter receive only temporary 
assistance, as circumstances may require. The aver- 
age of the highest rates of relief to single paupers on 
the permanent roll is4/. 9s. perannum; average of the 
lowest 11. 8s. 10d.; average annual expense of main- 
taining an individual in a workhouse 5/. 19s.4d. Over 
all Scotland the average rate of relief given to the 
poor on the permanent roll (excepting lunatics) is 
li. 18s, 6d. each per annum, constituting a charge of 
114d. per annum on each individual of the whole 
population. Average annual rate of support of 
lunatic paupers, 10/. 12s. 4d. each. Average annual 
rate of relief to each of the occasional poor, 14s. 8d. 
Average annual rate of relief to the whole three classes 
of poor,—ordinary, occasional, and pauper-lunatics,— 
ll. 15s. 4d. each, constituting an annual charge of 
1s. 24d. on each individual of the whole population. 
The funds raised for the maintenance of the poor in 
Scotland, comprise,—1. Collections obtained at the 
doors of the churches, the annual average of which 
is 38,3007. 10s. 2d., which is 4d. on each individual 
of the population. 2. Other voluntary contributions, 
consisting of donations, bequests, and sums presented 
by the parochial landholders, proportioned to the 
value of their estates,—the annual average of these 
amount to 18,9761. 10s. 2d. 3. The accumulations 
of parochial dues and miscellaneous property, aver- 





aging annually 20,604/. 12s. 10d. 4. Assessments 
levied by very various modes, amounting to an annual 
average of 77,2391. 19s, The average annual amount 
of these four resources for the years 1835-7 is 
155,1211. 12s, 2d., showing an-increase of 40,9251. 
14s. 5d. since the report published in 1820. The 
annual amount paid out of the poor’s fund for edu- 
cating the children of paupers is 2,006/. 14s. 8d., and 
the number of children so educated 7,809. The 
number of lunatic paupers is 1,112, or nearly 1 in 
2,000 of the whole population. Total annual ex- 
pense of maintaining them, 11,7841. 17s. 10d.—that 
is, 107. 12s. 4d. per annum for each individual. A 
comparison of some of the Scottish numerical data, 
with the returns of a similar nature, appertaining to 
England, serves to exhibit a remarkable difference in 
the results of the systems adopted in the two coun- 
tries. On 662 English Poor Law unions, with a 
population of 11,166,000, was expended, in 1838, the 
sum of 4,254,000/.; while the outlay, in Scotland, 
upon a population of 2,315,000, was 140,496. which, 
proportionately, is about one-sixth of the amount 
spent in England. Were Scotland, in fact, to adopt 
the English scale of expenditure, her annual dona- 
tions to the poor, instead of 140,000/., would be 
800,0002. The city of Paris, with less than a third 
of the population of Scotland, expends annually, 
ypon her poor, 500,000/. The English standard of 
treatment of paupers considerably exceeds that of 
Scotland ; for while the total expenditure, per head, 
on the population, isin England 5s. 10d., and lately 
was] 7s. 7d., in Scotland it is less than 1s.4d. In 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, Paisley, and other 
towns of Scotland, the average rate is less than 2s.— 
that is, one-third of the rate in England. The highest 
provision granted to a widow with a family, in Edin- 
burgh, is less than 2s. a week, and to a disabled per- 
son ls.: in England, to the first is given from 4s. to 
7s., and to the latter from 2s. to 4s. The Scottish 
rates of donation are also considerably less than in the 
principal European nations, and the United States of 
America: for instance, in Hamburgh the amount of 
out-door relief granted to the poor amounts to nearly 
4s. per head on the population; throughout Holland 
the annual expenditure on the poor is 4s. 4d. per 
head on the entire population ; in Philadelphia it is 
4s. Gd.; in those towns of France where the public 
provision for the poor is well organized, the expen- 
diture is nearly 10s. per head; in Venice it is 18s. 
per head on the whole population. However, in ad- 
ducing these instances of larger expenditures made 
by other communities, it must not be unnoticed that, 
in Scotland, with limited means, much has been done; 
that, owing to the characteristic prudence and tem- 
perance of the Scottish peasantry, a smaller amount 
of assistance has sufficed than would have been requi- 
site for the relief of a people less generally distin- 
guished by careful and parsimonious habits; and it 
is worthy of high commendation, that the clergy 
of Scotland administer all the affairs of the poor 
for no other reward than the satisfaction of doing 
good. 

On the conclusion of this paper, a discussion was 
sustained by Mr. Frederick Hill, and other gentle- 
men from Scotland, on the peculiarities of the Scottish 
pauper system, and its comparative merits. 

A second paper was read, ‘On the Popular Penny 
Literature of the day,’ by C. R. Weld, Esq.—With 
the view of contributing to the collection of facts that 
illustrate the intellectual and moral condition of a 
numerous class of society, Mr. Weld procured copies 
of all the cheapest periodicals published in the me- 
tropolis, and presented to the Society a classified 
arrangement of the whole ; exhibiting, in a tabular 
form, the title of each, the price, the length of time 
it has been in circulation, and the number of copies 
circulated, as stated by the publishers. The tables 
were accompanied by remarks and explanations. 
There are 80 weekly periodicals, of which number 
50 are priced at 1d.,5 at 1}d.,and 25 at 2d. 17 
contain miscellaneous matter, 22 novels, romances, 
and tales, 14 lives and memoirs, 9 political, 4 scien- 
tific, 2 medical, 1 temperance, 4 theatrical, 5 ribald 
and licentious, 2 songs. 58 are illustrated with wood 
engravings, 2 lithographic, 1 steel, and 19 are without 
illustrations. 

It was announced by the Chairman, that, in March 
next, the Society will have an anniversary dinner. 








INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 
Jan. 14,—Joshua Field, V.P., in the chair.—The 


following communications were read :— 

1. ‘ Observations on the efficiency or gross power 
of Steam exerted on the Piston in relation to the re- 
ported duty of Steam Engines in Cornwall at different 
periods,’ by J. S. Enys.—The advantages which may 
result from the union of scientific and practical 
knowledge in the application of steam power, parti- 
cularly with reference to the limits of gross power, 
are great, as likely to check the extravagant notions 
entertained by some with respect to the farther in- 
crease of duty, and to remove the disbelief of others 
with respect to the amount of duty actually per- 
formed. ‘The limit of duty for atmospheric steam 
may be readily arrived at, as was done by Mr. 
Davies Gilbert in 1827, by estimating the weight of 
water which would rise 34 feet into a vacuum formed 
by the condensation of steam of atmospheric strength; 
whence it appears, that a higher duty than 30 mil- 
lions cannot be obtained by atmospheric steam, 14 
cubic feet of water being evaporated by a bushel of 
coal. Tredgold, in the first edition of his Treatise on 
the Steam Engine, published in 1827, adopted the 
simpler method of multiplying the volume of steam 
of atmospheric strength by the pressure, for the mea- 
sure of the efficiency : this principle may be extended 
to measure the efficiency of steam at higher pressures, 
The author then proceeds to show, that the Cornish 
engines are worked under conditions such that a large 
proportion of the expansive action of the steam is 
available on the piston, and calls attention to two 
necessary corrections,—1st, for the deficiency of water 
in high steam cut off at 1-dth of the stroke; and 2nd, 
for the increase of temperature of the steam during 
expansion in the cylinder, as derived from the steam 
jacket. The experiments of Mr. Wicksteed, con- 
firmatory as they are of the very extended experi- 
ments made by Woolf at Wheal Alford, show the 
importance of this latter correction. Some error has 
also arisen from the use of the boiler pressure. The 
exact determination of the pressure in the cylinder is 
difficult, and the only recorded experiments are those 
by Mr. Henwood with the common indicator, and 
published in the second volume of the Transactions 
of the Institution. The quantity of water evaporated 
was very imperfectly recorded ; it was stated by Watt 
as from 8 to 12 cubic feet per bushel, and at present 
may be stated at about 14 cubic feet, but is some- 
times, with good coal and careful stoking, much 
higher. The author briefly alludes to the progress 
of improvement in Cornwall; the introduction by 
Woolf of high steam ; the substitution of the plunger 
pole for the bucket pump, and the application, so 
recently made by Mr. James Sims, to stamping or 
crank engines of the arrangements which had been 
a long time so advantageously used in pumping 
engines. 

2. * Analysis of a piece of Iron converted, by the 
action of Sea water, into a substance resembling 
Plumbago,’ by D. Mushet.—In this communication 
Mr. Mushet gives the result of his analysis of a piece 
of the iron heel-post ofa vessel, called the John Bull, 
which, by the effect of salt water, was converted into 
a substance resembling plumbago. This substance 
was of a dark brown colour, and easily cut by a knife ; 
on being exposed to a red heat, in a crucible, it lost 
about 20 per cent. in weight, and on being exposed to 
a white heat for four hours, it lost about 60 per cent, 
and came out a light mass of very brilliant carburet. 
This shining carburet was then used as a carbonaceous 
substance for the reduction of an oxide of iron, but 
was less efficacious than the same quantity of the 
charcoal of wood. From these and other experi- 
ments, Mr. Mushet considers 100 parts to be com- 
posed as follows :— 

Carbonic Acid and Moisture -. 20 
Protoxyde of lron 

Silt, or earthy matter... 

Carbon 

3. On the Expansion of Arches,’ by G. Rennie, 
Esq.—The expansion of solids, which has excited the 
attention of mathematicians since the investigations 
of La Hire, in 1688, on a rod of iron, is of particular 
importance in the construction of bridges, the security 
of which may be affected by the dilatation and con- 
traction consequent on changes of temperature. 
Periodical motions, referable only to changes of tem- 
perature, were observed by Vicat, in a stone bridge 
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built over the Dordogne, at Souillac, and have fre- 
quently been noticed in structures of all kinds. The 
different expansibilities of stone and iron have been 
considered an objection to the use of cast iron pillars 
in connexion with stone, to support the fronts of 
buildings; but the experiments of Mr. Adie, of 
Edinburgh, led him to the conclusion, that no danger 
is to be apprehended from a change of temperature 
affecting cast iron and sandstone in any great degree, 
as their expansion, so far as regards buildings, may 
be considered the same. Arguments from this source 
were employed against the arches of Southwark 
Bridge, and the experiments set forth in this com- 
munication were undertaken with a view of ascertain- 
ing the effect of temperature on these arches. Three 
sets of experiments were made, the first in January 
1818, when the main ribs and diagonal braces rested 
on their centres, and before any of the spandrils and 
road plates had been put upon them ; the second, in 
August and September of the same year. The rise 
was measured by the insertion of small wedges, by 
which the rise was ascertained to about jth of an 
inch, The most extensive set of experiments were 
made on the eastern arch. Great care was taken in 
observing the thermometers, of which there were 
three, one in the open air, another among the ribs, and 
the third inserted in the iron of the rib. The result 
of nine experiments gave, as a mean, a rise of jhth 
of an inch for 1° Fah, The effects of changes of tem- 
perature were also observed in the stone bridge, over 
the Thames, at Staines; after the arches had obtained 
their full settlement, openings were observed in the 
joints of the parapets immediately over the springing 
of the arches, and a distortion, or sinking, of the upper 
curve of the parapets. A wedge was inserted into 
some of these openings, and the lowest point of its 
descent, in the month of January, marked. The 
same wedges were carefully inserted every week until 
May, when they would no longer enter, and the joints 
became firmly closed. At this period, however, the 
joints immediately over the crowns of the arches 
which had, during the winter been quite close, were 
open. From these facts it followed, as a neces- 
sary consequence, that in winter the arch contracting 
descends, and the spandril joints opened, and in 
summer the arch expanding rose, and closed these 
joints, and opened those at the crowns. Thus the 
joints of the parapets, which were made of single 
slabs of granite for the whole height, became good 
indicators of the changes of temperature. It had also 
been observed in the Waterloo and other bridges, 
that joints made good in the winter with Roman 
cement were found crushed in summer. The details 
of these experiments, and of others, on the expansion 
of a large portion of the frieze plates, and the calcu- 
lations to which they give rise, occupy the principal 
portion of this communication. 
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MISCELLANEA 

Lisxt.—Assuredly, it is not in his own country that 
this great pianist finds the honours due to genius 
fall most sparingly on his head. Our island tem- 
perament has some difficulty in understanding the 
enthusiasm which makes every step of his progress a 
triumph. The following particulars are given in 
a letter from Pesth:—* On the evening of Friday, the 
10th (January), the Royal German Theatre gave, 
for the benefit of the charitable institutions of the 
town, Beethoven’s opera of ‘ Fidelio,’ after which 
Liszt had promised to execute some of his composi- 
tions. The pianist entered the box of the Munici- 
pality, during the performance of the overture, and 
was instantly hailed with the most vociferous accla- 





mations, “Long live Liszt! long live the great 
artist!” echoed from all quarters of the theatre, which 
was crowded with spectators; and the orchestra exe- 
cuted a series of trumpet movements,—an honour 
only paid, on other occasions, on the arrival of some 
member of the royal family. At the close of the 
opera, the curtain rose again, disclosing the represen- 
tation of a magnificent Gothic hall, ornamented with 
a profusion of musical trophies, crowns, and garlands 
of flowers. Liszt appeared in the rich and picturesque 
national costume of the Hungarian nobles, and seat- 
ing himself at a piano, executed a fantasia on some 
movements from Auber’s ‘ Muette de Portici’? and 
Meyerbeer’s *‘ Robert le Diable.” When the audience 
had testified, in an almost frenzied manner, its ad- 
miration of these performances, the Count Léon de 
Festetics, President of the Royal Philharmonic 
Society, entered, accompanied by the two assessors 
and two prothonotaries of the county of Pesth, and, 
having addressed a short speech to the artist, de- 
livered to him, in the name of the county, a magni- 
ficent sabre, valued at 600 florins (60/.), in a crimson 
velvet sheath, whereon were embroidered, in gold, 
the arms of the family of Liszt,—one of whose an- 
cestors was, towards the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, grand judge of the county. On returning to 
his carriage, Liszt found himself the object of fresh 
homage from the students of the University, who 
had assembled, with torches, to escort him to his 
hotel. The torches, however, were useless; for all 
along the road which he had to pass, the houses were 
illuminated from top to bottom, and crowded with a 
populace estimated at thirty thousand at the least. 
Yesterday the municipality gave a grand ball in his 
honour, which was attended by all the notabilities of 
the town and all the nobles of the neighbourhood : 
and this morning, at daybreak, the great artist de- 
parted for Prague.” 

Beethoven.—TheSociety of the Friends of Music, in 
the Austrian States, has just received, under the will 
of the late Archduke Cardinal Rodolph, who was for- 
merly its president, a valuable legacy—being a com- 
plete collection of the works of Beethoven, written 
on vellum, embellished on every page, by miniatures 
from the pencils of the most distinguished artists of 
Vienna, forming sixty-two large oblong volumes, 
bound in red morocco, with gold and silver orna- 
ments. The collection in question was compiled by 
the late Duke at a cost of upwards of 90,000 florins 
(about 9,000/.) The transcribing alone, which is 
stated to be a masterpiece of caligraphy, cost more 
than 14,000 florins. But what gives its great and 
distinguishing value to this collection, is the fact, 
that all the pieces of music which it contains have 
been revised and corrected by their author himself, 
long after their publication. “So that,” says a Vi- 
enna letter, “ it may be truly said, that the illustrious 
composer put the last touches of his hand to these 
pages.” —Some of our musical readers may, perhaps, 
take an interest in knowing that M. Halévy has 
succeeded Auber as musical director to the Duchess 
of Orléans—the latter composer having become 
director to the King since Paér’s death. 

Land Slip, or rather Mountain Slip.—A singular 
occurrence is related to have taken place near Salins, 
in the district of the Jura, on the night of the 29th 
-30th of January. A mountain, called the Cernans 
has come down in mass on the plain by which it 
was surrounded, and a portion of the royal road from 
Dijon to Portalier has sunk with this great land-slip, 
to a depth of more than 50 metres. That portion 
known as the Rampe de Cernans, (the ladder or stair- 
case of Cernans) is rendered impassable, and all 
communication between Cernans and the border of 
the Doubs is cut off. During the day of the 30th, a 
fresh mass of earth and rock detached itself, and 
slid down with a motion sufficiently rapid to be dis- 
tinctly perceived at a great distance by the naked 
eye,—displacing in its fall an additional portion of 
the road. It was apprehended that the mischief 
might spread much further, and the conjectures were 
various as to the cause of the disaster. By some, it 
was attributed to cuttings made at the foot of the 
mountain for the formation of a new road; others 
were of opinion that a fountain which ceased to 
play, upwards of five and twenty years ago, must 
have taken a subterranean direction, and mined out 
a portion of the mountain. Happily, no lives have 
been lost. 
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Mountains, via Gwalior, Agra, Delhi, and Sirhind; with Capt. 
ALEX. G "S Account of an Attempt to penetrate | YY 
Bekhur to Garoo, and the Lake Mansarovara, &c. &c, &c. Wi 
Maps. In 2 vols. 8vo. cloth,2ls. Edited by GEORGE LLOYD. 
ae: Madden & Co. 8, Leadenhall-street, (late Parbury 














ready, 2nd edition, Svo. 


[= NIN STH _ Lp EW ATER TREAT ISE: 


GMENT. 
By CH Aas BABBAGE, Esq. 

“The Volume here presented to the Public does not form a 
part of the series of works composed under the will of the late 
Karl of Bridgewater, I have, however, thought that, in further- 
ing the intentions of the testator by publishing some reflections 
on that subject, I might be permitted to connect with them @ 
title which has now become familiarly associated i in the public 
mind with the subject of Naturat Revicion.”—Extract from 
the Preface. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





published, ir n post 4to. 10s. 64. - neatly bound, 

Hi By HEORY and PRACTICE of BOOK- 

KEEPING, illustrated and simplified. By B. F. FOST ER, 
Accountant. The object of this work is to point out important 
defects in the common mode of ‘TKACHING THE ART; to sug 
gest the means by which those defects are obviated; and to 
introduce, to the notice of TEACHERS, a simple, rational, and 
philosophical process of Instruction, whereby the PRINCIPLES 
of DouBLe Entry are clearly unfolded, so that any person of 
ordinary capacity can obtain such a knowledge of the subject 
ae ——_ | investigate and adjust the most intricate 
an versified set of accounts. 

J. Souter, 131, Fleet-street. 
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N° 643] 
Just published 


IVES of EMINENT UNITARIAN VS, with 
a Notice of Dissenting povtenies. By the Rev. WM. 
TURNER, Jun. Imo, 7s. 6a 
Published by the Uinivarien Association, 31, St. Swithin’s- 
lane; and by Smallfield & Son, 69, Newgate-street ; John Green, 
LI, Newgate-street ; and J. Mardon, 7, Farringdon-street. Of 
whom imay also be had the following: 

Baillie (Mrs. Joanna) on the Nature and Dignity 
of Christ, with A. Dorrenp ondence with the late Bishop of Salisbury, 
&c. 2nd edit. Svo. 5s. 

Newton's “(Sit Tsaac) Histories xl Account of two 
Notable C orruptions of Scripture. 8vo. 5s 

Milton’s Last Thoughts on the Trinity. 12mo. 2s. 

Lardner’s (Dr. N.) Latter on the Logos, addressed 
to Lord Barringten. 12mo. : 

Locke on the Ressons ubleness +d Christianity, as 
delivered in the Scriptures. 12mo. 4s. 

Belsham’s Funeral Sermon for ‘the late Duke of 
Grafton. 8vo. 9d. 





Burlington-street, Feb. 


M® BENTLEY'S } NEW PUBLICATION 


JUST READY, 


I. 
PATH-FINDER; 
Or, THE INLAND SEA. 
FENIMORE Coop ER, Esq. 
Author of * The Pioneers,’ ‘ The Prairie,’ * Last of the Mohicans,’ 
&c. 3 vols. — the 26th instant.) 


THE 


TRAVELS IN KOORDISTAN, MESOPOTAMIA, &e. 
INCLUL 
An ACCOUNT of the Pals S of thoes oor NTRIES hitherto 
UNVISITED by EUROPE 
With SKETCHES of the C WHat CT et and MANNERS 
of the KOORDISH and ARAB TRIBES. 
By J. BAILLIE FRASE 
Authcr of ‘The Kuzzilbash,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. Sith Engravings. 
Ill. 

The New vehene  l Ba Standard Novels,’ 


ris 
MRS. TROLLOPE’S * VICAR OF WREXHILLY’ 
Complete for Six Shillings, ~ aoe (On the 29th inst.) 


The Er VOLUME of ‘the COMPLETE EDITION 
f HORACE WALPOLE’S LETTERS 
With pate of Lady Suffolk, Richard Bentley, "Esa. , Sir 
Horace Mann, and Gray (the Poet). (On the 29th inst.) 
NEW WORKS NOW READY: 


I. 
COUSIN GEOFFREY, THE OLD BACHELOR. 
A Novel, edited by THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 
3 vols. embellished with a Portrait of Mr. Hoox. 


Il. 
MEMOIRS OF bb COURT OF ENGLAND AND 
THE goo 


ig 
“The great mane of interesting caer to be found in these 
volumes aril mak ° janes one of the leading publications of the 
season.’"—The Tim 
Richd | "Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. price 9s. boards, 
COMPANION or KEY EXPOSITOR to 
the-PHARMACOP(EIA LONDINENSIS of 1836, Theo- 
retical, Practical, and Supplementary; together with a concise 
Treatise on Poisons, their Symptoms, Antidotes, and Post Mor- 
tem Effects. By G. F. COLLIER, M.D. Member of the College 
of Physicians, &e. &e. 
Also, in 2 vols., Latin and English, price 9s. each text, 

A. Cornelii Celsi de re Medica, libri octo, ex recen- 
sione Leonard. Targe ; accedunt J. Rhodii dissertatio de Celsi 
yita, Schillingii questio de Celsi etate, L. large prefatio et 
index Libb. MSS. editorumque. excerpta de balneis, de pon- 
deribus et mensuris Romanis monitum breve, cum conspectu 
capitum, prefixis characterum, balnearum, instrumentorumque 
tabulis. Editio tertia accuratissimé e mendata, opera et, studio 
Georgii Frederici Collier. ex Aula Magd. Oxon., e Collegio Reg. 
Medic. Lond. et ex Acad. Lugd. Bat. M.D. &e. &c. Londini, 
Ty va Valpianis. 

he English translation of the entire work is published in a 
wae sponding volume, and may be had with the Latin text or 
separately. 

Dr. Cc. also. announces a forthcomi ing (2nd) edit. royal 8vo. of his 

English Pharmacopeia, with Notes and Criticisms. 
This edition will contain practical remarks, founded on twenty- 
three years experience, on the use and abuse of reme dies, with 
the author’s views and treatment of Palsy of Vital Organs—viz. 

On Resolation or Palsy of the Lung and its Auxiliary Organs 
g- Atonic Cough, Pulmonary Debility. 

Resolution of the Heart and Arteries. 

Palsy of the Stomach—e. g. Indigestion. 

Palsy of the Liver and Bow els, conventional and relative. 

Ischurial Palsy of the Kidneys—e. g. Hydrocephalus. 

Palsy, partial or complete, of the Procreative System. 

— Pals a Terminal Nerves influencing the Absorbents— 


psy. 
Together with} practical remarks on every important compound 
contained in the 
It is an essential part of Dr. C.’s treatment of most of the 
above cases. that th ey reside in healthy establishments provided 
for them out of the grosser ce -ntral atmosphere of London. 
Also, in 8vo. by the same Author, (forthcoming), 

Lexicon Medico-Latinum ; based on the Works of 
4.¢ . Celsus, and adapted to the whole range of the Medical 

assics 

*4* The oman has been engaged on this Work for the last 
Twelve Ye 
‘on i the same Author, in 12mo. (forthcoming), 

The Medical Practitioner's Medico-Legal Enchei- 
ridion ; or, Pocket-Compauion to the Inquest, comprehending 
the Duty of the Practitioner at the Bedside, i in the Autopsy, and 
in the Delivery of Evidence.- 

Also, in 1 vol. 24mo. 

Colloquia Phy siologica, Pathologica, and Thera- 
peutica, in usum Candic latorum qui summos honores in Colleg. 
Rez. Med Lond. sapiens in ordine permissorum vel extra- 

permissorum, &c. & 

N.6. This last sonal is supplied only to Dr. C.’s own Pupils as 
a Text-book, on entering upon a digest of studies for the e xami- 
nations at the Colle, ege of Phys ‘ians.—February 18. 32, Spring- 
gardens, where all information and prospectuses may be pro- 
cured relative to taking the degree of M.D. in any University in 


_ Longman & Co, ; Simpkin & Co. 





MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, NOW READY. 


I. 

IVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND, 
from the Norman Conquest, with Anecdotes of thei ir 
Courts. Now first published trom Official Records, and other 
authentic Documents, private as well as public. By Miss 
STRICKL _— Dedicated by pe rmission to Her Majesty. 
Vol. L. price 6d. bound, to be completed in 4 or 5 Mouthly 

Volumes, beautifully e a with Portraits, &c. 


LADY JANE GREY: 3 an Historical Romance 
By the Author of * Royston Gower,’ * Fair Rosamond,’ &c. 3 vols. 
Ill. 
PRINCE ALBERT, AND THE HOUSE OF SAXONY. 
By FREDERIC SHOBERL, Esq. 

Dedicated to Her Majesty. 1 vol. post 8vo, Containing ne arl 
300 pages, with a fine Portrait of the Prince. Price only 5s. 6« 
eleg -gantly bound. 

IV. 
MEMOIRS and LETTERS of MADAME MALIBRAN, 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 21s. bound. 


v. 

THE COURT AND CAMP OF RUNJEET SING. 
By the Hon. G. W. OSBORNE, Militz ay Secretary to the 
xovernor-General of India. 

1 vol. 8vo. with 16 Engravings, lis. bound. 

vi. 

THE SPITFIR E; a Nautical Romance. 
By CAPT. FREDERIC CHAMIER. 
2nd edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, and 
humorous wie by Phiz. 


A PILGRIMAGE TO PALESTINE. 
By the BARON GERAMB. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with I)lustrations, 21s. bound. 
__Henry Cc ‘olburn, Publisher, 13, Great M we nao Og street. 


NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 


yaar HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY. 


3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
2. 





LORD mapews HISTORY OF ENGLAN D. 


A New Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 


HUNGARY AND TRANSYLVANIA. 
By JOHN PAGET, Esq. 88 Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


4. 
MILMAN’S POETICAL WORKS, 
First Complete Bins. 3 vols. feap. 8vo. 18s. 


HOPE’S ESSAY ON ARCHITECTURE. 
3rd Edition, with nearly 7 Plates. Royal 8vo. 2/. 


CORRESPONDENC E£ OF THE 
GREAT LORD CHATHAM. 
Vols. II. and IY. scmpleting the Work. 8vo. 18s. each. 


AUSTRIA. By Peren “Evan Turxau LL, Esq. 
vols. 8vo, 24s. 
ARAGO'S LIFE OF JAMES WATT. 
Translated, with Notes, by J. P,. MUIRHEAD, Esq. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
Lieut. NEW BOLD'S ACCOUNT of 
PENANG, MALACCA, AND SINGAPORE. 


With Maps. 2 “vols. 8v0. 26s. 
10 


SPAIN UNDER CHARLES Il. 
By LORD MAHON. 8vo, 5s. 6d. 


IN A FEW DAYS. 


‘. 
RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE POPES, 
Translated by a AUSTIN. 3 vols. 8vo. 


MEMOIRS AND LETT FS OF 
SIR SAMUEL ROMIULLY. 
3 vols. 8vo. 

John ene, Albemarle-street. 


OINT LACE MANUFACTORY, 76, St. 
James’s-street, Pall Mall.—Miss BIDNEY, who has_had 





the honour of making the whole of the Lace for Her Most: 


Gracious Majesty's Bridal Attire, begs to announce to the Nobi- 
lity and Gentry, that she has prepared for sale_an extensive 
variety of Court Bridal Dresses, Flounces, Berths, Peler- 

varfs, Cuffs, and Laces of all widths, : 

of rich and modern patterns, superior to 
any made in Brussels.—Miss Didney has spared neither expense 
nor exertions to render the industrious eflorts of her country- 
women worthy of the distinguished patronaze which Her Ma- 
jesty has been so grac’ iously pleased to bestow on the m. 


ENNY POST.—ST OCKEN, 53, Quadrant.— 
ENVELOPES, of the best quality, “eight dozen for 1s.— 

Stocken’s Post-oflice writing papers, the only house in London 
that bus had paper expressly made, where two sheets may be 
enclosed in an envelope, and still under weight for a single 
letter. Supertine Bath Post, 3d. per quire, or 5s. per ream; 
Note Paper, 2}d., or 3s. 6d. per reain ; the largest and most ele- 
gant assortment. of Envelope Cases, filled, complete, from 
5s. 6d.; Blotting Books, Albums, Se Books, Bibles, and 
Prayer Books bound. in velvet, &c 
graved, and 100 superfine cards ‘printed, for 5s, b 
spirally-propelled patent ever-pointed Silver | ?enci il < ases, the 
last and greatest improvement ever made in this useful article ; 
to be had at Stocken’s, 53. Quadrant, Regent-street. 


'¢,- ++ 3 CABINET, and UPHOLSTERY 
3, 24, and 29, HIGH HOLBORN. 
Families about to furnish are solicited toinspect the alove,Ware- 
rooms,which are replete with elegant goods of a superi ior. de scrip- 
tion, at exceeding low prices. e following are especially de- 
serving notice :—BKUSSELS C ARPE’ TS. The largest and most 
splendid collection of new patterns int netropolis, combining 
Ts of ie and novelty in desizn, with economy in 
—CABINET FURNITURE, BRITISH and PAKS AN. 
if ‘his de partment, fam, its extensive stock and superior pen wa 
ment, aflords faciliues for expec litious selection not equalled by 
any house in town.—BEDDING. Particular care is given to 
ensare ev article well seasoned, and free from taint.—UP- 
HOLSTEKY. The stock of chaste new pattern chintzes, tour- 
nays, worsted, silk, silk and worsted damasks, tabbirettes, mo- 
reens, &c. is exceedingly large and well assorted, great atten- 
tion having been paid to the selection of warranted colours and 
exquisite designs. 


LYON, HOTSON, & COMPANY, 293, 294, and 295, High Holborn. 








> r 

METCALFE ’’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
PATTERN of TOOTHBRUSH, made on the most 
sc bontifio Revcinte and petsenised by the most eminent of the 
Faculty. This celebrated Brush will search thoroughly into the 
divisions of the Teeth, and will ¢ le ean in the most effectual and 
extraordinary manner. Metcalfe’s Tooth-Brushes are famous 
for being made on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the 
mouth. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a ti 1ird part 
of the usual time, and inca able of injuring the finest nap. A 
newly-invented Brush waar cle aning velvet with quick and satis- 
factory effect. The much proved Flesh-brushes, as recom- 
mended by the Faculty, and Horse-h air Gloves and_ Belts. 
*enetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unble ached Russian 
bristles, that do not soften in washing or use like common hair. 
Anew and large importation of fine Turkey Sponge ; and Combs 
of all descriptions.—At eats alfe’s, No. 130, Oxiord-street, nearly 

opposite anover-squ: 


RAWING — PAPE R—T 3 WICK, 
Paper-maker,Card-maker,and Wholes: tle Stationer,No. 4 
Chandos-street, West Strand, London, hs aving now completed his 
Manufactory, offers to the Public his Smooth-rolled Drawin 
Paper, presenting the same good qualities which his Rough an 
Half Rough paper has been so well known to possess for thirty 
years past, and which has been favoured during the whole, of 
that period with the most marked approval, notwithst 
the attempts of his opponents to disparage i 
substitute other spurious papers for_ it. 


t 
| Drawing Fave r, as well as the Rough, is stamped on each sheet 


with T. C.’s name on the side it should be worked upon, and his 
name is in ‘the water-mark. These precautions are noticed to 
prevent imposition. London Drawing Boards, white and tinted, 
made from his own improved paper—Crayon Papers and Boards. 
Second Drawing Papers, for Students, Architects, &e —Tracing 
Paper, without oil or varnish, equal to French—Tissue Papers 
for Plans, made to any size, larger than have ever yet been 
offered—Double Surface Drawing Paper, rough on one side, 
smooth on the reverse. 


ATENT PERRYIAN FILTERINKSTAND. 
This novel and useful Invention insures an instantaneous 
supply of CLEAR FILTERED INK in the cup of the Filter, 
which can be returned into the Inkstand at any moment, where 
it is secured from injury, and not affected by the atmosphere. 
‘The Ink, thus prote cted, never thickens or moulds, and remains 
good for any length of time in any climate. ‘The process of fil- 
tration causes the colouring matter to be held in suspension; 
hence the trouble and inconvenience occasioned by unsuitable 
Ink, generally found in ordinary Inkstands, are completely ob- 
viated by the use of the FILTER INKSTAND. One of moder- 
ate size will contain suflicient Ink for six or twelve months’ 
writing.—Sold by JAMES PERRY & Co. Patentees and Manu- 
facturers, 37, Red Lion-square, ] o by all Stationers 
and other dealers in such arti 





QS TOck EN’S POR 1 Al BL E “DR ESSIN NG 
CASES, in Russia Leather, containing razor, shaving brush, 
strop, and comb, &c., only osewood or Mahogany 
Dressing Cases, fitted with two razors, “b tton hook, tweezers, 
scissors, nail, tooth, hat, shaving, and hai ushes, comb, round 
shaving soap, strop, and looking-glass, only 18s. 6d., with lock 
and key. Brush Cases, in russia or morocco leather, complete, 
with three of the best brushes, for 17s. 6 Dressing Cases, wit! 
silver fittings, from 10 to 50 guineas ressing cuses re paired 
and refitted. One pair of the best ivory-handle Razors, in case, 
for 8s.6¢d. Mahogany or Rosewood Wri Desks, 12 inches by 
10, warranted, for 10s. 6d. Rosewood Work Boxes, from 4s. 6d., 
with lock and key. Despatch boxes, in russia or morocco. 
Travelling Writing Cases, 103 i inches, with Bramah locks, 15s. 6d. 
lie’s Coronet or Diadem |} ountain Inkstands. G, 





¢ Inkstands. G. Riddle’ 8 universal ‘enholders, 
in gold or silver.—Soid by C. SPOCKEN, Dressing Case Manu- 
fecturer 53, Quadrant, Kegent-street, next door to Swan and 


. x Dw P 
EST’S MODEL OF THE EYE, to illustrate 
the Theory of Vision and show the use of Spectacles. 
With Apparatus, Cc ae and ge ST ed Dese riptions, 16s. 6d. to 
21s.—WEST’S TREATISE S HUMAN EYE , should be 
read by a before —— dB "S} pectacles, as it contains 
Taporine ‘al Rules when to begin, and wh t sort are best calculated 
> proses rve the eyes to extreme old axe. Bs we 6/.—WEST"S 
ANATO MICAL DIAGRAM OF THE HUMAN EYE. Prices, 
coloured. JEST’S IMPROVED st ANHOP me LENS, mounted 
iold, Silver,and Metal. Price from 5s.6¢, to 20s. The prettiest 
F nye Se most unique “Microscope ever in- 
power 4,096 times, (see Monthly Magazine, Oct. 1833.— 
"NEW ( ;OMPOU ND SEED-GLASs. Pric 
‘. A conve nient Microscope for examining See 
Shells, Beetles, &c. ke. : power 2,048 times.—W E 
ABLE P tt OT TELESCOPES have stood the test of time; they 
are light and portable, and warranted to show a vessel or object 
as far off as the horizon will admit. Price 18s., 30s. and 40s, 
each. oes B. The above may be procured of any Booksel ler; or 
«FRANCIS WEST, Practical Optician to the hing of Belgium, 83, 
Fleet-ctzeet. Observe ! The name, * West, Invent.’ is on each 
article. and full-printed descriptions s¢ ~< 
FOR INDIGESTI “NERVOL S AFFLCT IONS, 
OWERS’ DIG ESTIVE OR TONIC PILLS 
are recommended for all that class of com plaints which are 
occasioned by a loss of cone, nt action of the digestive 
organs impaire ad appetit e of pe ain in the stomach after 
eating, ulence, he artburn, , afiection of the 
head and sight, vous irritability and depression, &c.—These 
Pills do not contain a particle of Mercury or Antimony, and re- 
quire no particular caution or restraint during their use.—Sold 
in 25. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. Boxes, by Thomas Butler, Chemist, 
4, Cheapside, London, and 20, Waterloo-piace, Edinburgh, and 
(authenticated by bis name and address in the accompanying 
stamps, and a fac-simile of th rnature of Mr. John Towers on 
the labels,) may be obtained of Most re spectable Druggists and 
Medicine Venders. 
To Messrs. Rowland & Son, 20, Hatton-garden, London, 
Gk! take the liberty of addressing you a few 
\ lines. Some rs since a very intimate frien id of mine had 
a serious lit of illn and when she began to recover, her Hair, 
which was beautiful, came off, leaving lar satches all over the 
head. After trying various things as rest urers, Wi ithout any 
benefit, your Oil was recommended, and sue persevered in rub- 
bing it in daily, using two bottles in four f worse. tthe end of 
which time her hair came again, and in a sl ¢ became 
more thick and beautiful than be fore, and lost i its o aly ult, a 
certain degree of harsiiness. She continued to use the Ma scassar 
Oil moderately up to the time { ins t 8 er, and though most 
of her family were very grey, she hac > «rey hair, which 
she entirely attributed to the cons t the ‘Oil. 
recommended it to me. ln cons ) i 
trials of mind, my hair began to turu gre 
pee of the Oil, and am happy to say it 
hair.—You are at liberty to publish t nt nx 
my "initials only, and any one may have my nan and address, 
by going to your house. am, Sir, your obedient Servan ate 


Fr. H. 
ROWLAND’'S MACASSAR OIL prevents ha ir from falling off 
or turning grey ; changes grey hair to its orkeins sl colour; frees 
from scurf and di andrifl ; and makes it beautifully soft and ‘curly. 
** Ask tor “KOWLAND’S MA ‘Ss Alt ULL.” The lowest 
price is 3s, 6d,—the next price is 7s,—10s, éd., and 21s, per bottle. 
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HENRY G. BOHN’S LIST OF REMAINDERS. 


Tue Trape are respectfully informed, that all the following Books may be had on liberal terms. 





A detailed Remainder 


Catalogue, extending to 112 pages, will be supplied gratis, in any number, with blank for name, 


on application to the Advertiser, 


YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


The Books are all warranted perfect, and are either in extra gilt cloth, or half-bound morocco. 


The SPLENDID LIBRARY EDITION of 


LORD BYRON’S WORKS. 


vols. oe. ae’ published at 4/. 4s., reduced to 3/. 3s.; or on 
LANGE P 8 vols. d4to. of which but few copies were 
printed, pu +g a t 10/. 10s., reduced to 5/. 5s. Also a few copies of 
this ‘Editon richly illustrated with Finden’s 135 dscape and 
Portrait Illustrations, 8 vols. 8vo. pub. at &s., reduced to 
. 5s.; or on Large Paper, ag the same Plates, 8 vols. 4to. pub. 

at 151. 15s., reduced to 71. 178. 6d. 
*,* All the preceding are Sone extra cloth, lettered in gold. 


Life and Works of Goldsmith, 


mae J numerous Pieces, now first Eich ‘al By ane 
rior. vols. 8vo. beautifully pares with elegant Fron- 
tispieces, om at 3/. 18s., reduced to 2/. 


Selections trom the Edinb Review, 


comprising the best Articles in that Journal, from its com- 
mencement to the present time, in) a Hy liminary Disser- 
tation, and Explanatory Notes. aurice Cross, 

retary to the Historical Society. 4 var ick and closely- 
oy ara vols. upwards of 2800 pages, 8vo., pu’ 3l. 38., reduced 


Sismondi’s History of tne Literature 


of the South of Europe, including the Provengal Poetry and 
Romance of the Troubadours and Trouveres, the Literature of 
Italy, Spain Portugal, &c. Translated from the Original, with 
as a hy Thomas Roscoe. 4 vols. 8vo. pub. at 2i, I6s., reduced 


Malcolm’s Life of Lord Clive, 


Governor-General of India. a vols. 8vo. with Portrait and Map, 
pub. at 2/. 2s.,reduced to 1/. 7 


Price’s Mohammedan ° 
From the Death of the Asobion Accession of 
the Em; Akbar, and the Estab 


to the 
Rance — _ the Mogul Em- 
pire in Hindostan, com, t trom pal Au tho 4 
4 vols. 4to. with olene coloured Map of Asia, pub. at 71, 17s. 6d., 
reduced to Ii, 16s. 


Continuation of ROBERTSON’S CHARLES V. and 
WATSON'S PHILIP II. and III. 
the 


Belge of Philip 1V. and Charles II. from 1621 to 1700. By John 
Dunlop, Author of ‘The History of Fiction,’ “introduction to 
man Literature,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo., pub. at 1. 6s., reduced 


to 12s. 
Grahame’s History of America. 


HISTORY of the UNITED STATES of NORTH AMERICA 
from the Plantation of the British Colonies till their Revolt and 
Declaration of Independence. By JAMES GRAHAME, Esq. 
New and greatly: enlarged Edition, 4 vols. 8vo., pub. at 2. 10s., 
reduced to 18s. 





Second Illustrated and greatly enlarged Edition of 
CROKER'S VARIORUM BOSWELL. 


Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson, 


incorporating the JOURNAL of HIS TOUR to the HEBRIDES, 
pod accompanied by the Commentaries of all preceding 
ors, with numerous sottipes {rates and Illustrative <* 
eodoten, by the »Right Hon. John Wilson Croker, 3 
which are added, two Sup semantary Volumes of ‘Anecdstes, 
y Hawkins, Piozzi, Mur ty. My, peqpolds, Stevens, and 
others, illustrated with TY Of Fifty iews, Portraits, and 
Sheets of Autographs, finely en orig on steel from Drawiogs 
by Sir Joshee ‘Keynolas, Stanfield. rding, &c., of which Illus- 
trations abo hirty are now fi ae ded. 10 vol Is. 12mo., re- 
uced to only 2/., bound in neste cloth, lettered in gold; or half 


morocco, marbled edges, 34. 
Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible, 


with the Biblical Fragments, wy the late Charles Taylor. _Ilus- 
trated with 202 Copperplate Engravings, 6th greatly-enlarged 
Edition, beautifully Peumed on fine wove paper, 5 vols. 4to. just 
= ee at 10/. 10s., reduced to 6/. 6s., strongly bound in gilt 


Bishop Jewell’s Apology for the 


Church of England. Illustrated with copious Notes, a Memoir 
of his Life and Writings, and Discourse on the Doctrine and 
Discipline of the Church of Rome, in Reply to Charles og 

tat the mer. Stephen Isaacson, M.A. 8vo., pub. at 10s. 6d. 
reduc 


Sir Wm. Drummond’s Origines, 


or Remarks on the Origin b A oy a and Cities. 4 vols. 


8vo., eae 

‘Poetarum Latinorum, edidit 
ode Sidney Walker, S. S. Trin. Coll. Socius, 1 ad vol. 
royal 8vo. above 120) pages, pub. at 2/. 2s., reduced to 


Valpy’s eal Dictic 


of the i Langaage. In 1 thick vol. 8vo., published at 1és., 


jotes and Gaaresetions ts ©, Smellie. <orgfelly cor- 
rected, and considerably en with a Life of Buffon, y W. 
Wood, F.L.S. 20 vols. 8vo. fineeed by spate a expgerats 
Engravings, published at }2l., reduced 


Sowerby’s ual of Gonchology, 


containing a complete Introduction to the Science, illustrated 
by 530 figures of Shells, etched on copperplates, in which the 
most characteristic examples are given of all the Genera esta- 
blished up to the present time, arranged in Lamarckian order, 
accompanied by copious explanations—observations respecting 
the geographical or geological distribution of each—tabular 
views of the Systems of Lamarck and De Blainville—a Glossary 
of technical terms, at ad In 1 vol. 8vo. 1/. 5s., or with Plates 





The new and greatly improved genuine Edition, published by 
Cadell in 1838. 


Mitford’s History of _ Greece, 
with the Author's final Additions and Correc : to which is 
refixed, anew MEMOIR by His BROTHER, “LORD REDES- 
ALE. The References and Quotations carefully revised, and 
the Chronology steatly amended from Ciinton’s Fast1 HeL- 
eae | by a ery elegantly printed on fine wove 
paper, hot-pressed, with ter pe of the Author. 8 vols. 8vo., 
Just published at 4l. bos reduced to 3/. 3s. 


Fuseli’s Life mr Lectures on: 


Painting: the former wRiTTEN, the latter EDITED, by John 
Knowles, Esq. F.R.S. 3 vols. 8vo. Portrait, pub. at 2/. 2s., re- 
duced to ls. 

Diary and sangre teorengt tar of 
RALPH THORESBY, the ppelt-haewn ist ori f Leeds, one 
of the Fathers of Ei English ‘opography, and the ieate Friend 
and Correspondent of pti comprising a period of forty-five 
iam from 1677 to 1724, now first published from the Original 

anuscripts. By the Rev. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. 4 vols. 8vo. 
Portrait, pub. at 2/. 8s., reduced to l/. 


Royal Collection of Dra 


{ Series of very accurate and beautiful Fac-similes of oun, 
th Leonardo da Vinci, Raffaelle, Michael Angelo, Guido, t e 
arracci, ry G, and N. Poussin, 8 Swaneveld. and Canaletti, 
d Series of Seven Plates, illustrative of 
2 jo Soe of Paintin by Leonardo da Vinci, with Fac- 
similes of the Author’s numerous MS. Notes. In all, Seventy- 
two Plates, engraved by Bartclozzi, Schiavonetti, and F. t. 
Lewis, mostly finished in tints, in 1 vol. imp. cyl elegantly 
half-bound mor., published at 21/., now reduced to 


Murphy’s Arabian Antiquities of 


Spein. 100 highly-finished Line Engravings of the most ae 





Howard’s Spirit of Shakespeare, 
exhibited in a Series of 491 peed Outline Plates, illustrative 
of each Play, with Quotations and Descriptions. 5 vols. royal 
4to. (in Twenty-four vue, proofs on India paper, pub. at 

. 4s., reduced to 61. 6s. 


Stothard’s ‘Monumental Effigies 


}S Great Britain. Selected from our Cathedrals and Churches, 

for the purpose of preserving correct representations of the best 

Historical Illustrations extant, from the Norman Conquest to 

Reign of Henry ith Historical Descriptions and 

. Foho, 147 ‘beautifully-finished Etchings, some 

highly illuminated, published at 19/., reduced to 8/. 8s. half-bd. 
morocco. 


Williams’s Select Views inGreece. 
2 vols. imperial 8vo., 64 exquisitely-beautiful Line yy 
by the first Artists, published at 6/. 6s., reduced to 2. 
half-hound morocco 
THE SAME, 2 vols. royal 4to. India Proofs; India Proofs 
before the Letters, 61. 6s. 


Brockedon’s Passes of the Alps. 


109 beautiful Enoreviegs by Finden and others. 2 vols. medium 
4to., published at 10/., reduced to 3/. 1 or Large Paper, 
with Proof Impressions 2 vols. royal 4to., hone a 15i., redeosdl 
to 5l. 5s.; or India Proof I Impressions, 2 vols. royal 4to-, pub. at 
20/., 4. TL | to 71. 10s. 


Pugin’s Examples of Gothic 
Architecture, selected from Ancient Edifices in England. a 
4to. with 225 ‘Engravings by Le Keux, published at 12/, 12s., 
duced to 7/. 17s. 6d. 


%s Gothic Ornaments, containing 


90 fine Plates, /rawn on Stone by, J. D. Harding ang others. 
from Edifices in England and Norman 


Splendid Gallery of Flemish, Dutch, and German 
Pictures. 


. Galerie des Peintres Flamands, 


All r Le Brun; containing 201 fine 
copperplate Logravings after, the best Masters of the Flemish 
School. engraved by the most eminent Artists of France, Hol- 
land, and Germany. 3 vols. folio, pub. at 25/., reduced to 12/, 
elegantly bound in 2 vols. half morocc extra, fall gilt backs, al 


gilt edges. 
of Portraits, English and 





Gallery 


Foreign, eaten under the Superintendence of the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, a Series of 163 POR. 
TRAITS, beautifully engraved on Steel, accompanied by Me- 
moirs written various distinguished “Biographers. 7 vols, 

&vo. beautifull printed and embellished with wood-cut 
= a at 7/. 7s., reduced to ind in extra 
cloth, top edges gilt: or half-bound morocco extra, Ry gilt 
5i. 10s.; or whole morocco, handsomely bound, él. i6s. 6d. 


Selby’s Figures of British Birds 


containing an exact and faithful representation, in their fu 
natural size, of all the known Species found in Great Britain, 333 
Figures in 224 beautifully - geloared ne 2 vols. elephant folio, 
published at 101/., reduced to 31. 


Selby’s Tilustrations of British 
Ornithology. 2 vols. 8vo. 2nd edition, enlarged, published at 
1. Is., reduced to 12s. 

Mudie’s History of British Birds. 
The FEATHERED TRIBES of the BRITISH ISLANDS de 
lineated and described. By Robert Mudie. 2 vols. 8vo. Plates 

at 1, 8s., reduced to lés., in 
extra cloth boards, gilt 


Pursh’s Flora Americe Septen- 
trionalis ; or, a Systematic Arrangement an and Description of the 
PLANTS of ~ _ AMERICA: containing, besides what have 
been described _ b eae, autt ors, weeny new and rare 





ears’ travels and residence in 
country. 4 Plates, blished at 1. 16s., 
duced to _ “ A cloth vad 4 or with th he Plates beautifully 
coloured, pab. at 2/. 12s. 6d., reduced to l/. 1s. in cloth bds. 


Clarke’s Travels in various Countries of Europe, 


A nd Africa, icularly Russia, Tarta: » Furkor, Greece, 
Bey the i oe tae . and Scandinavia. © ‘aps and Plates, ih 
8vo. pablhed at 10/., reduced to 5/. 


Hoskins’s Travels in Ethiopia, 


exhibiting the Ancient and Present State of that Country, 

the Antiquities, Arts, and History of the Ancient Kin ‘om of 
eroe, with a Map and Ninety Plates of Antiquities, Temples, 

Pyramids, Processions, Costumes, &c., of which several are 

coloured. 1 vol. 4to., pub. at 3/. 13s. 6d., reduced to Md. 7s. 


Capt. Back’s Journal of a Voyage 


in Search of a NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 1 thick vol. 8vo. 
with a large Map, and Fourteen fine Plates, pub. at 1/. 1@s., re- 
duced to 10s. 6d. in extra cloth boards; or on Large Paper, 4to. 
India Proofs, to ran senpe with the other yo Voyages, pub. at 
3l. 3s., reduced to 1/. 4s. in extra cloth boards. 


Spencer’s Travels in ‘Germany, 

ith RS t Poland, H and Switzerland, in 1834, 5, 
and e. 3 vols. v0 and edition’ with colo loured Plates and Wood- 
cuts, published at 1/. 4s., reduced to 12s. 


apenas Travels in Circassia, 
KRIM TARTARY. Se. including a STEAM VOYAGE down 
the DANUBE, from Vienna to Goustentinesio, and round the 

Black = 2 =, fro 8vo. 3rd edition, with Map. Plates, and full- 
length Portrait of the Author, coloured. Published at 1/.115.6d., 
reduced to 15s. 


Hand-Book for Travellers in Greece and Turkey. 


Burgess’s Greece and the Levant, 


or DIARY of aSUMMER’S EXCURSION in 1834. 2 vols. 12mo. 
published at l4s., reduced to 7s. 


* 
Bell’s Great Operations in Sur- 
ery. .Lcarestions of the GREAT. OPERATIONS of 
URGERY, Trepanning, Hernia, Amputation, Aneurism, and 
oe Charles Bell. Folio, with Twenty copper~ 
plate Engravings, published at 3/. 15s., reduced to 1, Ls. hem | 
coloured Plates, pub. at 5/. 5s., reduced to ll. Ls. 6d 6d. half-bo 
morocco, 


Cooke’s Etchings of Thames 


scenery, being [icteresgee Delineations of the most beautiful 
Scenery on the Banks of that River, from its Source to its Con- 
luence with ps Soa, compuising Seventy-five fine opperlats 
Engravi after wings en int, Havell, an 
~~ ‘oyal 4to. with the bro. 5 volume of Letter. De- 











le Remains of the Architecture, 
Mosaics of the Spanish Arabs, now existing in the - «Ss 
including the magnificent Palace of Athenee the celebrated 

osque and Bridge of Cordova, the Royal Villa of Generaliffe, 
and the Casa de Carbon; with letter-press descriptions, atlas 
folio, published os os reduced to 120. 12s. , elegantly half-bd. 
morocco, edges gilt 


Holbein’s Portraits of the Court 
of Henry the Eighth: a Series of 
Plates, eneraved by Rentslons Cones, and “others nts Bio- 
graphic [aeien-peaee, y Edmu 4to., 
pub! ished at 15/ a to OL. ine. 6d. eesatly Lei bound 
morocco, full gilt. 








various Sp ‘imens from the Buildings delineated in Tine Exam- 
ples of ‘Gothic Architecture.’ 1 vol. royal 4to. price 4/. 4s. 


Taylor and Cressy’s Architectural 
Antiquities of Rome, measured and delineated on the spot. 
= a. folio, with 130 Plates, published at 16. I6s., reduced 

17s. 6d., neatly half-bound mor. uncut, top edges gi 
Poussin’ 's Arabesque Ornaments for Interior ll 


Nouvelle Collection d’Arabesques, 


propres 4 la Décoration des Appartemens, dessinées Rome, 
par Laval) ‘oussin, et autres célébres Artistes. Imperial 
with Forty Plates, pub. at 2/. 2s., reduced to 12s. 





T-press 
scription, the 3 vols. published at 8/. 8s., reduced to 2/. 2s. Ba 
same, Proof Impressions, pub. at 10/. 10s. reduced to 2l. 12s. | 
the same, India Proof Impressions, pub. at 151. 15s., reduc 


0 3. 38, 
‘All the above are elegantly half-bound morocco, full gilt backs 
and gilt edges. 


Cooke’s Shipping and Craft: 


A Series of Fifty brilliant ktchings, comprising Picturesque, but 
atthe same time extremely the 
princioa) ve varieties of Shipping and Craft met with in the British 

as and Rivers, from the Thames Wherry to a first-rate Man- 
of-war. 1 handsome vol. royal 4to., pub. at 2/. l4s., redui to 
ll, 7s.; or imp. 4to. Proofs on India paper, reduced to 2/. 8s. 
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